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THE JOB— 


And the Telephone Man 


industry thoughtful observers 

are sensing an_ increasing 
realization of its dignity and high 
place in the affairs of men. Gen- 
erally speaking, those engaged in 
furnishing telephone service are 
proud of their affiliation and 
happy in their work. 
“We are citizens of 
no mean industry,” 
said a prominent In- 


7 HROUGHOUT the telephone 


This is not an easy task and not 
one which is ever entirely completed. 
The job of the local telephone man- 
ager is not an easy one. It is full of 
perplexing problems, and sometimes 
many discouragements are con- 
fronted. It is a task that should be 
a challenge to any red-blooded man. 


PREDOMINANCE of the human element in the 


written by 
E. C. Blomeyer some years ago and 
published in TELEPHONY during 1919 
and 1920. 


“Letters to Managers,” 


The wisdom, common sense and 
wholesome advice contained in these 
quotations are just as pertinent now 
as they were 16 years ago. Since these 
letters were written, 
many changes have 
come about in person- 
nel of telephone com- 


dependent telephone r ' panies’ throughout 
man recently in con- telephone business. Fellow who habitually the country. Some 
cluding an address be- “ R are no longer here 
fore a state telephone feels that running a telephone exchange is a and others who are 


convention. Others, 
in formal or informal 
utterances before tel- 
ephone gatherings of 
one sort or another, 
have indicated the 
personal satisfaction 
gained in their affili- 
ations with the tele- 
phone industry. 

The personal or hu- 
man element has 
played—and will con- 
tinue to play—a very 
important part in the 
successful operation 
of a telephone com- 
pany, large or small. The company is 
synonymous with its manager and its 
employes. As they are thought of in 
the community, so is the telephone 
company regarded. 

The companies that have staged the 
biggest “come-back” since the low 
point of the depression years are 
those whose executives recognize to 
the fullest extent the importance of 
this personal element. They have en- 
listed the whole-hearted and enthusi- 
astic cooperation of all of their 
employes in the task of bringing 
back lost subscribers, with most en- 
couraging results. 


phone manager in the town. 


“rotten business” has wrong point of view. 


The company is synonymous with the tele- 


he is judged. The public's interpretation of 
the company’s rules reflect their opinion of the ful and 
local manager—his integrity, fairness, interest 


in the town, or the absence of these qualities 


J. W. Walton, vice-president of the 
Oklahoma Telephone Co., Broken 
Arrow, discussed the subject of “The 
Job and the Telephone Man” at the 
annual convention of the Oklahoma 
Telephone Association, held last 
week in Oklahoma City. “The tele- 
phone business,” said Mr. Walton, 
“is not a place for weaklings or 
hard-boiled toughs. It takes perse- 
verance, honesty and hard work to 
succeed.” 

After discussing the subject in- 
formally, during the course of which 
he related some personal experiences, 
he quoted excerpts from a series of 


It is judged as 


now serving as local 
managers were then 
in high school or col- 
lege, or engaged in 
other lines of work. 
Republication _ is, 
therefore, made of 
these excerpts from 
Mr. Blomeyer’s help- 
inspiring 
“Letters to Man- 
agers,” as presented 
by Mr. Walton to 
Oklahoma telephone 
men in the _ belief 
that they will be 
of interest to the 
younger men in the industry: 
HIS telephone business is about 
30 per cent machinery and 70 
per cent folks. Anybody who has 
the money can buy the machinery. 
But it takes more than money or 
machinery to make a going, pros- 
perous telephone business. It takes 
people—the right kind of people, 


thinking the right way—trained to 
their various duties, fitting in their 
various jobs—each doing the thing 
he or she has to do with at least 
reasonable efficiency, skilfulness, am- 
bition, intelligence and “pep.” 

And when I talk of men in the 
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telephone business, I don’t mean to 
exclude the women—Lord bless ’em! 
They’ve had just as much to do 
with making this business the big 
factor it is in the modern life of 
today, as the men have had; and we 
might as well be men enough to ad- 
mit it without further delay. 

There are a lot of important 
things for any man to think or talk 
about in this world today, but the 
most important of all of them is 
himself. A_ billion-dollar Federal 
bond issue never looks as big to 
a telephone man as a $25 raise 
in his own salary. He _ seldom 
spends as much time deliberating 
on a new law enacted by Congress 
as he does on a new regulation per- 
sonally affecting him that has been 
made by his own state legislature, 
corporation or tax commission. 

Every man and his family form 
the center of a little universe of 
their own, and they are pretty cer- 
tain to judge whatever happens by 
the way it hits them—that’s human 
nature. I suppose it always has 
been, and I guess it always will be. 

So I say the real, local issue of 
the first magnitude with any man is 
himself. Therefore, the first thing 
a fellow needs to do is to get his 
point of view correctly adjusted. 

There are some telephone ex- 
change managers who habitually 
look at their work about like this: 

“It’s a rotten job, running a tele- 
phone exchange. The responsibil- 
ity is heavy; I’m on duty day and 
night; any Tom, Dick and Harry in 
town can raise sand with me when- 
ever he pleases. 

“Everybody kicks about the serv- 
ice; I’ve got to corkscrew the money 
out of the subscribers every month; 
I am expected to do three men’s 
work, and this old plant is in bad 
shape. My subscribers won’t pay 
a decent rate so that I can afford to 
fix it up and have enough left for 
a decent salary. It’s a dog’s life, 
and I’m sick and tired of it. I wish 
I was in something else.” 

Ever once and so often we all feel 
just about that way—for a few min- 
utes. Usually it’s when a fellow is 
“off his feed,” or his liver is hostile, 
or when a number of the thousand 
things that can happen in the tele- 
phone business have jumped him 
all at once. 

Most of us get over it in an hour 
or two at the outside—except the 
fellow who habitually feels that way. 
The trouble with him is that his 
point of view is wrong. 

Now, let’s get this thing right in 
the beginning. Most of us have to 
work for a living—or until our oil 


well comes in, anyway. If we were 
not working at the telephone busi- 
ness, we’d be working at something 
else. 

Nobody has ever yet invented any 
kind of work that hasn’t a certain 
amount of grief in it. At least if 
they have, I’ve never been able to 
find it—and I have been looking for 
it all my life. 

“The other fellow’s grass is al- 
ways the greenest,” it is said. The 
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other fellow’s job always looks bet- 
ter than our own because he doesn’t 
parade his troubles before us, no 
more than we parade ours. But you 
can bet he has his troubles just 
the same. 


Telephone Business 
Not a Soft Snap 


The fellow who is looking for a soft 
snap has no place in the telephone 
business, because every man’s job in 
it is a real man’s job. But it is an 
honest, honorable work, carrying 
out a real service in the world, and 
neither man nor woman needs be 
ashamed to be connected with it. 
As with every other kind of work 
there is in this world, a man can 
make his duty in it a pleasure and 
a gratification to himself, or he can 
make it a funeral every day. It’s 
all in the way he looks at it. 

If you are harsh, domineering, 
overbearing in the administration 
of the company’s affairs in your 
town or inconsiderate of the feel- 
ings of your patrons, then every 


rule of the company—no 

how fair—will seem harsh 
neering and overbearing to 
patrons. 

If you are uninterested in the 
welfare of the town in which yoy 
live, can you blame the citizens foy 
being uninterested in you or your 
welfare—or that of the company? 

If you are convinced that yoy 
don’t like the town or the people jp 
it, is it surprising that they don’ 
like you or the telephone company? 
Like or dislike is a hard thing to 
conceal. 


Matter 
doni- 
your 


If you believe that your patrons 
are a bunch of hard-heads, knockers 
or just plain “nuts,” is it any won- 
der that they are a little bit sus- 
picious of you? 

You are the telephone company in 
your town, and the company is going 
to be judged mostly as you ire 
judged. 

If I were the local manager of a 
telephone exchange—and I’ve got 
nerve enough to think I could ru 
one again if I were called upon to 
do it—I would make it my business 
to have more than a “Good Morn- 
ing’ acquaintance with the real big, 
substantial and influential men of 
the town; at least, everyone of them 
that I could. I would get to know 
them as intimately as I reasonably 
could, to know them well enough to 
know something of their opinions 
on various local and other ques- 
tions and affairs. 

I would know the local newspaper 
men and be of service to them when 
I could. I would read their paper 
and be in position to discuss with 
them their editorial or news policy, 
or to compliment them—when occa- 
sion warranted—on getting out a 
good, live paper. 

I would hold a membership in the 
chamber of commerce—or whatever 
the local organization is called— 
and then I would use that member- 
ship. I would attend the meetings, 
take part in the discussion whe 
occasion presented, serve on com- 
mittees when appointed. I would 
try to be of some real, sincere serv- 
ice to the public-spirited organiza 
tions that are trying to make my 
town a better and more prosperous 
place in which to live. 

I would attend local affairs such 
as speakings, banquets, or dinners 
for civic purposes, and so on. It 
other words, I would, in every hot 
orable way possible, identify myself 
with the civic and other public: 
spirited or patriotic enterprises ” 
the town. 


(Please turn to page 16) 
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IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


ATE has so far dealt unkindly 
Fs th the FCC’s special investi- 

gation of the Bell companies. It 
was well known, although of course 
not admitted by the commission it- 
self, that the public has been and 
still is apathetic toward this probe. 
Notwithstanding valiant efforts of 
Chairman Paul A. Walker of the 
FCC’s telephone division to arouse 
public interest by leveling charges 
of “obstruction” and “propaganda” 
agains the Bell, the ubiquitous Man 
on the Street has so far been in- 
clined to say, “So what?” and turn 
to the sports page. 

Knowing that it must overcome 
this handicap, the commission de- 
cided to open its session like a school 
girl playing a bridge hand—leading 
the aces. This appeared to be smart 
strategy at that. There is nothing 
like a good first act to wake up the 
customers. 

So it was that President W. S. 
Gifford of the A. T. & T. Co. was the 
lead-off witness. Samuel Becker, FCC 
counsel in charge, had a pretty good 
line to follow. It had to do with the 
Bell laying off so many employes 
during the depression, while the 
A. T. & T. continued to pay its reg- 
ular dividend. And, of course, there 
was the little matter of Mr. Gifford’s 
wn salary. 


OW this sort of thing should 
1 N have been sure-fire publicity. 
We may consider the inference con- 
tained in such a line of questioning 
unfair. We may consider Mr. Gif- 
ford’s reply that it was better in the 
long run to keep dividends going 
a complete answer to the charge. 

But that is not worth a copper 
from the publicity angle. You can’t 
dramatize a dividend check unless it 
is cast as an invidious comparison 
with jobless men and starving fam- 
ilies. All Washington scribes at that 
hearing—and there was a fair rep- 
resentation—would have agreed that 
m4 story was just about first page 
stuff, 

What happened? Well, there are 
the Big Three crack out-of-town 
papers—The New York Times, New 
York Herald-Tribune, and the Bal- 
Umore Sun. The venerable Times put 
the story on its inside sixth page, oc- 
‘upying less than two columns, with 
4 picture of Mr. Gifford on the stand. 
The Herald-Tribune ran a signed 
‘tory on inside page eight, a little 
over one column in length, with a 
‘maller stock press cut of Mr. Gif- 
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ford. The Baltimore Sun dismissed 
it on page three with a quarter-col- 
umn double-box—no picture. 

So it was with other papers. Even 
The Wall Street Journal, which usu- 
ally gets excited about such matters, 
and the Philadelphia Record, a rabid 
utility-baiter, failed to give the story 
a first-page spot. Your correspon- 
dent, who has access to papers from 
practically every fair-sized city in 
the country, made a hurried survey 
of the relative position of this open- 
ing story. 

Out of 40 dailies studied, it aver- 
aged sixth page and less than a sin- 
gle column. This is pretty poor when 
you consider that some papers, par- 
ticularly in the South, are not a 
great deal larger than six pages. A 
number of papers receiving press 
wire service even failed to pick up 
the story at all. 


HIS may seem like going to a 

great deal of trouble over the 
mere form of publicity, but it is 
an infallible guide to the public in- 
terest being taken in a congressional 
investigation. And public interest is 
the life-blood of a government inves- 
tigation. 

Why did this opening story make 
such a poor showing? Your corre- 
spondent must confess his own bewil- 
derment. There was no terribly im- 
portant competitive news. There was 
a pretty fair scrap in the Senate over 
the Florida Ship Canal. For the most 
part, however, Congress in a good- 
natured mood was listening on that 
day to brave oratory by sons of Erin 
in praise of St. Patrick and the “ould 
sod.” 

The answer just seems to be what 
the actors usually call a cold house. 
Make no mistake; the FCC counsel 
did a good job as such things go. But 
as George M. Cohan used to say, 
when an audience failed to appre- 
ciate his efforts: “I put it over all 
right, but it laid there.” 


HE next day, Counsel Becker 
had another choice morsel that 
should have tempted the news edi- 
tors—a suggested tie-up between the 
Bell System and the gambling fra- 
ternity. It was not really important 


stuff, but spectacular—the sort of 
story that editorial writers usually 
grab at because it furnishes a good 
chance for gags and razz pieces. 

Unfortunately for the whole coun- 
try, this time the probe had real op- 
position—the flood. Opening with 
the Johnstown, Pa., story on March 
18, the flood stories for Eastern 
states swept the Bell probe farther 
and farther back in the newspapers, 
until the commission finally ad- 
journed hearings over the week-end. 

Some of its best ammunition was 
just about wasted as far as the gen- 
eral public will ever know anything 
about it. Of course, the “revelations” 
will be hashed and rehashed in forth- 
coming reports by the commission to 
Congress, but the public does not 
care much for such warmed-over 
news and neither does the press. 

However, the hearings will prob- 
ably run through the better part of 
the spring—and Chairman Walker 
was hardly naive enough to open this 
investigation without some more 
good cards in his hand. He will prob- 
ably get better breaks in the head- 
lines hereafter. 

One angle of the Bell matters that 
the commission should get around to 
soon, perhaps this week, is the in- 
vestigation of the so-called license 
service contracts under which asso- 
ciated companies pay 1% per cent 
of certain revenues to the A. T. &. T. 
Co. The commission is going to dig 
in pretty deeply to find out just what 
that money goes for. 

This is the sort of evidence that 
will appeal to the local press. One 
can almost visualize first page head- 
lines all over the country: “State 
Bell Forced to Pay Parent Heavy 
Toll.” This is something that affects 
the subscribers themselves. With 
skillful publicity the subscriber can 
be made to feel those contract pay- 
ments coming out of his own pocket. 


HE point raised by the testi- 
mony before the FCC concerning 
the propriety of furnishing race track 
service and special equipment is one 
which is far from definitely settled 
in the law. Aside from the law, of 
course, this sort of business is quite 
likely to prove, in the long run, more 
of a nuisance than an asset. Tele- 
phone executives generally will ap- 
preciate the remark of President 
Gifford of the A. T. & T. that itis a 
“messy business.” 
However, it is not always easy to 
distinguish between what is a law- 
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ful and what is an unlawful use of 
utility service. Special wire service 
from a race track could scarcely be 
denied in the case of a newspaper 
that published racing results as a 
matter of general sporting news. 

Most probably a telephone com- 
pany could not deny similar service 
to a magazine or weekly newspaper 
devoted to the better breeding of 
horses or to horse racing as a sport, 
even though such periodicals were 
used by gamblers. It is even unlikely 
that such service could be denied to 
an individual who, for reasons of his 
own, wanted that type of informa- 
tion—in the absence of evidence that 
he used it for gambling purposes. 

Of course, in some places where 
the very act of dispensing racing in- 
formation is against the law, the po- 
sition of the telephone company is 
made clear. But 28 states have le- 
galized racing and the trend is in 
the direction of more to follow. 

Making a decision as to what use 
a subscriber is going to put a track 
wire service places a telephone com- 
pany in a ticklish position, even 
though the subscriber is a_ well- 
known gambler. It becomes a matter 
of evidence and, in the absence of 
very discreet handling, a telephone 
company might find itself liable on 
slander charges for merely assign- 
ing prospective illegal conduct of a 
subscriber as a reason for refusal 
of service. 


EFUSAL to furnish service of 

itself might also involve liabil- 
ity. In Gray vs. Western Union (13 
S. E. 562), the Georgia Supreme 
Court held that a telegraph company 
could not refuse messages “unless 
their delivery might make it liable 
criminally or subject to a civil suit.” 
In Commonwealth vs. Western Union 
(67 S. W. 59), the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals held that a telegraph 
company “cannot ordinarily refuse 
messages containing reports of horse 
races which the addressee may ille- 
gally use when received in conduct- 
ing a pool room.” 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion once ordered a telephone com- 
pany to restore service to a certain 
residence, notwithstanding the fact 
that.it had been discontinued upon 
orders from the Cincinnati police 
department. The Connecticut Su- 
preme Court of Errors has ruled that 
a telegraph company should not re- 
fuse to transmit messages relating 
to “futures” where that class of bus- 
iness has not been prohibited by 
statute, although it may be a species 
of gambling. 

There is plenty of law the other 
way, too. The New York courts have 
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twice upheld the rights of telephone 
companies to refuse service to per- 
sons suspected of using it for gam- 
bling purposes. Similar rulings have 
been made as to telegraph companies 
by the Indiana Supreme Court, the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals and the Missouri Public Ser- 
vice Commission. 


HE fact that the powers of the 

FCC, covering such matters, 
would necessarily be confined to in- 
terstate handling of racing intelli- 
gence complicates matters. Admit- 
tedly, existing Federal laws do not 
make this practice illegal. And it 
would be difficult to see how such a 
statute could be framed without out- 
lawing, not only telephoned racing 
news but analogous telegraph and 
press wire practice. 

We can imagine what an,awful 
howl would go up from Associated 
Press and United Press, and other 
news services, if they were told by 
Congress that they could no longer 
furnish their newspaper clients with 
racing results. 

The more one considers this mat- 
ter, the more difficult it becomes. 
True, deliberate furnishing of tele- 
phone service to a gambler might, in 
clear cases, place the telephone com- 
pany in the status of an accessory, 
but where would such legal reason- 
ing end if the theory were extended? 

Would a gas company be justified 
in cutting service to a house where 
it suspects an unlawful distillery is 
being operated? Should an electric 
company cut off power which is being 
used to illuminate friendly poker 
games? Should all utilities refuse 
service to suspected disorderly 
houses? 

It is a serious matter to saddle 
utilities with such responsibilities. 
Aside from the law, how would the 
customers take it? Would they relish 
having utility companies thus being 
made the arbiter of morals of a com- 
munity? 

There’s a mighty tough public re- 
lations angle to this problem. 


VERLOOKED in the list of 
prospective Federal legislation 
reviewed in this department last 
week was Senator Norris’s new rural 
electrification bill— nicknamed the 
Ten-Year Plan, because it provides 
for a continuous rural power pro- 
gram over that period. This bill looks 
like a sure winner, although there 
probably will be a conference scrap 
between the House and Senate over 
certain details of the measure. 
One thing seems assured and that 
is that the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration (REA to New Dealers) 





will get $50,000,000 for the first year 
and $40,000,000 every year for nine 
years thereafter. By that time, spon- 
sors feel that the farm country wil 
be as completely powered as rea- 
sonably feasible. 

In its present form—that is to 
say, as a lending rather than spend- 
ing agency—REA looks suspiciously 
like a political flop. The reason is 
simply that farmers are relatively 
slow about going into debt. For ex- 
ample, last year rural electrification 
enthusiasts spread the idea that the 
REA would need all of the $100,000,- 
000 originally allotted to it and were 
indignant when the amount was cut 
to $10,000,000. Yet after ten months 
of operation, REA had made only 42 
loans and allotments totalling 
$8,144,862. 

So far, nearly all the loans made 
by REA appear to be fairly sound 
banking propositions, but it is safe 
to say that if it is going to get 
$50,000,000 or $40,000,000 a year 
into this field, the loans are going 
to be pretty shaky. Of course, the 
result is simply a matter of political 
evolution. 

When loans go sour—or if REA 
simply cannot get rid of the money 
in any other way — Congress will 
suddenly discover a crying need, not 
only to lend money to the farmers 
for rural electrification, but also to 
give it to them. When subsidy once 
starts, the money will disappear 
quickly enough. The AAA proved 
this. 

Needless to say, such extensive 
rural electrification might affect 
rural telephony quite a bit. REA has 
so far been attempting to work out 
plans for eliminating line interfer- 
ence, but the situation needs con- 
stant watching. 

One thing to watch is REA’s 
power line cost. So far, it has aver- 
aged about $1,000 a mile, which is 
pretty cheap as rural line construc- 
tion goes. If it drops below that, it 
should be looked into carefully by 
the telephone man. 


vy 
Telephone Installations 


Increasing in Cuba 
Following a period of quietness in De 
cember and early January, installations 
of telephones in Cuba began to pick up 
nicely in the latter part of February. 
Final figures for the 12 months 0 
1935 show an increase of more than 6,0! 
installations over those in service at the 
end of the previous year. The number 
of telephones in service at the end of 
the years 1933, 1934, and 1935 were 
31,089, 31,650, and 37,943, respectively 
reports Assistant U. S. Commercial At 
tache Charles H. Ducote, Havana. 
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First Annual Meeting of 





New Oklahoma Association 


By STANLEY R. EDWARDS 


ORGANIZATION’S first annual convention, held last week in Oklahoma 
City, gives promise of bright future for recently-organized Oklahoma 
Telephone Association, successor to Telephone Division of Oklahoma 


Utilities Association. 


Keen interest in proceedings manifested by large 


assembly of telephone men, ready to cooperate in any constructive 
efforts for their mutual benefit. Excellent program on a wide variety 
of problems concerning the telephone industry 


HE ANNUAL convention of 
Tine Oklahoma telephone peo- 

ple conclusively demonstrated 
that the creation of the Oklahoma 
Telephone Association last June 
met with their full approval. If 
this first meeting of the Oklahoma 
telephone organization may be 
taken as a criterion, the future of 
the association is indeed bright. 
Certainly an excellent start has 
been made in the few short months 
of the association’s existence. 

The attendance at this conven- 
tion—which was held March 17 and 
18 at the Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City—was unexpectedly large, the 
registration being 164, as compared 
with an average attendance of 110 
during the past 10 years. This, it will 
be noted, is almost a 50 per cent 
higher attendance than in any pre- 
vious meeting of the association and, 
therefore, this year’s meeting will 
go down as the largest and best in 
the history of the association. 

The promptness with which all ses- 
sions commenced, the interest paid 
each speaker and the discussions 
were other indications of the ap- 
proval of the members of their 
association and the program which 
had been provided. 

The reports of the officers and ad- 
dresses of various directors indi- 
cate that the new organization has 
been established on a firm founda- 
tion of practical service to member 
companies. Its officers, through 
many years of operating and associ- 
ation work in Oklahoma, under- 


stand thoroughly the problems and 
the needs of the small companies 
which make up the bulk of the mem- 
bership of the new organization. 
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DEVIN of 
Address: 
“Our Goal for 1936 Should Be . 


PRESIDENT Cc. €E. 
Apache, Declared in His 


Better Maintained Plants, Better 
Handled Traffic and Better Account- 
ing. From Them Will Come Better 
Public Relations, Better Revenues.” 
The association is operated econom- 
ically and efficiently and all mem- 
bers are enthusiastic over the prog- 
ress which has been made so far in 
bringing into the association so 
many of the Oklahoma companies. 
President C. E. Devin, of Apache, 
who has spent practically a quarter 
of a century in the telephone busi- 
ness in Oklahoma, is well known in 
the state and has the respect and 
confidence of his fellow-workers. 
Secretary H. W. Hubenthal, of Okla- 
homa City, through his years of ex- 
perience in association work and in 
all practical phases of plant and 
exchange work, is well acquainted 
with Oklahoma conditions and ren- 


ders valuable service to the mem- 
ber companies. 

The great success of the associa- 
tion’s first convention, as a separate 
organization, sent all those attend- 
ing back to their homes highly en- 
thusiastic over the association and 
resolved to cooperate in every way 
in making it stronger and better. 
Several new memberships were an- 
nounced during the convention. 
With the assistance of directors and 
members, it is expected to greatly 
increase the association’s member- 
ship within the next year. 

Informality and good fellowship 
were characteristic of the meeting 
and the entire program was one 
which met the full approval of all. 
During the largely attended first 
session President Devin introduced 
guests, exhibitors and new members 
of the association. This was espe- 
cially pleasing to the new members, 
creating the feeling that they are 
welcome in the family circle and in 
association work. 

The dinner on Tuesday evening 
was followed with a program of 
numbers which included tap danc- 
ing, singing and piano solos, all of 
which were well received. The high 
point of the evening was “The Mod- 
ern Men of Magic,” consisting of a 
demonstration of research work of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., presented by Nelson Finks, as- 
sisted by Byron McDermott, of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Included in the explanations and 
demonstrations were _ scrambled 
speech; permalloy, the paramag- 
netic material; and the “magic 
eye.” The address by Mr. Finks 
and the demonstrations formed a 









very interesting part of the pro- 
gram and showed, in a practical 
way, what research and develop- 
ment work has done and is doing 
for the telephone. 

At the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion directors were elected as fol- 
lows: R. J. Benzel, Oklahoma City, 
vice-president of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co.; A. G. Davidson, 
Purcell, district manager of the 
Southwest Telephone Co.; C. E. 
Devin, Apache, manager of the 
Apache Telephone Co.; Endsley 
Jones, Kingfisher, division superin- 
tendent of the Southwestern Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co.; 

Mills Roberts, Waynoka, district 
manager of the Southwestern Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co.; J. M. Nelson, 
Skiatook, manager of the Skiatook- 
Sperry Telephone Co.; M. J. Stooker, 
Oklahoma City, general manager of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co.; Fred C. Trower, Mannford, 
manager of the Cimarron Telephone 
Co.; C. M. Tuggle, Roosevelt, man- 
ager of the New State Telephone 
Co.; and J. W. Walton, Broken Ar- 
row, vice-president of the Oklahoma 
Telephone Co. Mr. Roberts is the 
only new director, the others all 
being reelected. 

At a meeting Wednesday noon 
the board of directors reelected all 
the officers as follows: President, 
C. E. Devin, of Apache; first vice- 
president, Fred C. Trower, of Mann- 
ford; second vice-president, J. B. 
Bohlen, of Nicoma Park, manager 
of the Nicoma Park & Choctaw Tel- 
ephone Co.; secretary, H. W. Hu- 
benthal, Oklahoma City; and treas- 
urer, Mark A. Sanders, of Oklahoma 
City, connecting company agent of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. 

The first session of the conven- 
tion was called to order by Presi- 
dent C. E. Devin, of Apache, prac- 
tically at the appointed hour on 
Tuesday morning. J. W. ‘Walton, 
vice-president of the Oklahoma Tel- 
ephone Co., Broken Arrow, was 
called upon to welcome the con- 
vention. 

Mr. Walton spoke of the former 
affiliation of the telephone group 
with the state utilities association 
and of the feeling that had arisen 
last spring that there should be a 
separation and organization of a 
telephone association. Because of 
the resultant action, it was his privi- 
lege to welcome the telephone peo- 
ple of the state to the first meeting 
of the newly-created Oklahoma Tel- 
ephone Association. 

In his address President C. E. 
Devin reviewed briefly the condi- 
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tions which created the need for an 
organization of telephone people 
only, where they could “feel free 
to talk about the things of interest 
to us and renew our social and 
business relationships.” 


Aims of New Association 
Discussed by President 


The organization of the Oklahoma 
Telephone Association last June 
was related by President Devin, 


SECRETARY H. W. HUBENTHAL, 
of Oklahoma City, Has Had Years of 
Experience in Association Work as 
Well as in All Practical Phases of 
Exchange and Plant Work. 


who expressed his faith in its fu- 
ture. He told of the association’s 
aims, as set forth in its constitu- 
tion, and considered some of the 
things the organization has done, to 
indicate that it is measuring up to 
the pattern. 

Numerous tax cases have been 
handled by Secretary H. W. Huben- 
thal, and many questions answered 
relative to the administration of 
the sales tax law. Assistance has 
been extended in the preparation of 
rate cases before the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission. 

Accounting and better transmis- 
sion, with the suggestion that the 
association provide the services of 
a reliable plant man to small ex- 
changes for switchboard and cable 
work at a reasonable cost, were 
briefly discussed by the president. 

“The telephone business has been 
and still is a fascinating enter- 
prise,” declared President Devin. 
“We are for the most part small 
plant operators, but if anyone needs 
cooperative effort, it is the small 
operator. There are new problems 
constantly arising in some field of 
activity and I doubt if any one man 
can master all of them.” 


Referring to his quarter-of 
tury record in the telephon: 
ness, and after reminiscing a bit, 
Mr. Devin said: “I feel fortunate 
indeed to have lived during this 
era of unprecedented improvement. 
Not many years ago there were few 
telephones, no automobiles, no ra- 
dios and no flying machines. 

“This association has had 
short span of life—about nine 
months. Today we have a member- 
ship of 100. There are still 173 In. 
dependent operators in this state 
not members of our association. Let 
it be our task to strive to make our 
membership 100 per cent.” 

“We are, I believe, emerging from 
one of the worst depressions ip 
American history,” he continued, 
“All of us have been losers; no one 
has escaped loss of business and 
revenues. Complaining will do no 
good; rather, let us buck up to our 
several tasks and pull together. 
Let us ever keep in mind that suc- 
cess can come only by rendering 
adequate service with courteous 
treatment of our customers. 

“Our goal for 1936 should be, and 
I trust is: Better maintained plants, 
better handled traffic, and better 
accounting. From them will come 
better public relations and better 
revenues.” 

In concluding his address Presi- 
dent Devin expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of Secretary Hu- 
benthal and all members who faith- 
fully cooperated in forming the as- 
sociation. “If this convention,” said 
he, “is your expression of approval 
of the work done, then we who are 
responsible for this new telephone 
association are happy, indeed, and 
bespeak for it a useful and brilliant 
future.” 

Convention committees were 
named by President Devin as fol- 
lows: 

Nominating: M. <A. Osborne, 
Kingfisher; J. J. Morgan, Blanch- 
ard; J. A. Schooler, Medford; J. E. 
Frisk, Terrall; and F. C. Christman, 
Okeene. 

Resolutions: J. P. Gibson, Okla- 
homa City; E. E. Noe, Welch; L. R. 
Woolf, Stroud; C. D. Farmer, 
Fletcher; and J. W. Walton, Broken 
Arrow. 

J. W. Walton, of Broken Arrow, 
was the first speaker presented by 
President Devin. Speaking on “The 
Job—and the Telephone Man,” Mr. 
Walton prefaced his address with 
a few informal remarks. Referring to 
President Devin’s comments on his 
early experiences in telephone work 
he told of some of the work he did in 
the early days, comparing it with 
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the 1.ethods in practice today. 

“The telephone business,” Mr. 
Walton stated, “is not a place for 
weaklings or hard-boiled toughs. It 
takes perseverance, honesty and 
hard work to succeed. People must 
be trained in the right way and 
think of their job. But most im- 
portant of all is the telephone man 
himself.” 

Mr. Walton then read excerpts 
from those very interesting “Letters 
to Managers” by E. C. Blomeyer 
which were published in TELEPHONY 
in 1919 and 1920. Parts from the 
letters relating to “The Job—and the 
Telephone Man” and “Public Rela- 
tions” are particularly pertinent now 
and their presentation by Mr. Walton 
was heard with close attention. 

R. J. Benzel, of Oklahoma City, 
vice-president of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., presented as the 
next speaker by President Devin, 
endorsed the opinion that the tel- 
ephone people should be in an as- 
sociation by themselves. He stated 
that the affiliation with the Okla- 
homa Utilities Association had 
served its purpose and “I feel that 
better results, as to our own prob- 
lems, can be attained by our own 
organization.” 

Mr. Benzel directed attention to 
the name of the association—Okla- 


J. W. WALTON, of Broken Arrow, 
One of the Association’s Directors, 
Discussed ‘“‘The Job and the Tele- 
Phone Man” in a Short but Inspiring 
Address Before Recent Convention. 


homa Telephone Association—and 
said that telephone companies are 
not independent any more; they are 
Ina truly interdependent industry— 
each exchange dependent upon 


other exchanges. He briefly dis- 
cussed the value of the association 
in aiding its members in accounting, 
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operating practices, and plant main- 
tenance. 

“During the years of the depres- 
sion,” said he, “our industry has 
suffered a loss of revenue, and 
maintenance has suffered as a re- 
sult. The industry has done a won- 
derful job throughout the depres- 
sion in rendering service.” 

Directing attention to the future, 
Mr. Benzel stated that the things in 
the plant which need attention the 
most can be undertaken by any tele- 
phone man, and plant conditions 
thus gradually cleared up for pro- 
viding better service. It is a com- 
paratively easy matter in the 
smaller exchanges to add to the 
skeleton personnel to meet the 
needs of growing improvement. 

“The telephone plant in each com- 
munity,” he said, “is the largest in- 
vestment in that community, and 
telephone service is the least in- 
dispensable of any. Hence, the tele- 
phone manager should take a place 
among the leaders in his commu- 
nity. Doing so, you will be re- 
spected; and you will find that 
people are willing to pay the rates 
you should have to maintain your 
plant and to pay the wages to your 
employes that you should.” 

In closing his informal address, Mr. 
Benzel urged that each one present 
endeavor to interest his neighbor 
to join the association. He urged 
the prompt return of questionnaires 
sent out by the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association in 
order that it may have information 
and data to properly present the 
telephone situation in Washington. 


Second Convention Session 

The first speaker introduced by 
President Devin at the Tuesday aft- 
ernoon session was J. A. Smith, 
president, Telephone Engineer Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, Ill. Speaking 
on the subject, “Ills and Pills,” Mr. 
Smith reviewed business conditions 
and expressed the thought that if 
we could have foreseen things, the 
country would have been in better 
condition to face the conditions 
which arose. 

He noted improvement in the 
number of subscribers in practi- 
cally every telephone exchange. 
Stating that the manufacturers dur- 
ing the depression lost 80 to 85 per 
cent of their business and the tele- 
phone companies only 20 per cent, 
Mr. Smith urged companies to spend 
more for new equipment and for re- 
pairing old equipment. 

“Are the manufacturers not en- 
titled to some of your increased rev- 
enue from the new subscribers you 
are obtaining?” he asked. “Also, 


how about employes? We can em- 
ploy more help.” 

“Expand and prepare for in- 
creased business,” said Mr. Smith 
in closing. 

“The Price of Leadership” was 
the subject of an inspirational ad- 
dress by Miss Anne Barnes, of 


R. J. BENZEL, of Oklahoma City, a 

Director of the Association, in His 

Convention Address Urged Telephone 

Men to Take Their Places Among 

the Leaders of the Community. ‘‘Do- 

ing So,’”’ He Continued, “You Will 

Find That People Are Willing to Pay 

the Rates You Should Have to Main- 

tain Your Plant... .” 

Des Moines, Iowa, traveling chief 
operator of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 
“Every worthwhile achievement,” 
said Miss Barnes, “has three stages: 
A beginning, a struggle, and (if one 
does not give up) a victory.” 

The price paid in each of these 
stages, culminating in the final vic- 
tory, was analyzed by Miss Barnes 
in her usual individual style. 

B. D. Crane, of Oklahoma City, 
chief, ad valorem division, Okla- 
homa Tax Commission, was the 
next speaker, taking as his subject, 
“Taxation and the Telephone Indus- 
try.” Mr. Crane mentioned the four 
different kinds of tax returns which 
must be made out in Oklahoma but 
directed his remarks to the ad va- 
lorem tax returns, discussing them 
in detail. 

He told what the returns should 
show and stated that companies are 
frequently over-taxed in cities be- 
cause of their returns not being 
properly filled out. 

Mr. Crane stated that it is diffi- 
cult to place a value on small rural 
companies and that he would much 
rather value the property of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
The returns, filed by the small com- 
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panies, are carefully checked and 
an effort is made by the tax com- 
mission to see that the valuations 
are properly equalized and not more 
than a company can pay. “We want 
to be absolutely fair in every way,” 
said Mr. Crane in closing. 

There was considerable interest 
in Mr. Crane’s talk and a number 
of questions were asked and an- 
swered immediately following his 
address and also at the close of the 
session. 

“Current Thoughts and Com- 
ments” was the subject of an ad- 
dress presented by TELEPHONY’S ed- 
itor. His remarks were based upon 
observations and comments which 


come into TELEPHONY’Ss offices from 
various companies and departments 
of the industry located in many dif- 
ferent states and countries, with 
special reference to small exchanges. 

The interest of telephone men and 
women in obtaining information on 
many subjects relating to plant, 
maintenance and switchboard work 
in preparation for “going ahead” 
with business was touched on. Prob- 
lems have always been before the 
industry and always will be —#in 
varying degree and form. 

The younger generation in the 
field, he said, is preparing to carry 
on telephone service under the con- 
ditions being brought about by our 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


PRACTICE to be fol- 
lowed in timing, super- 
vising and disconnect- 
ing overseas telephone 
calls. Series No. 235 


VERSEAS ealls are still novel 
O enough in the average tele- 

phone exchange to cause more 
or less perturbation. Because this 
class of call is not common, when an 
overseas call is received, quite nat- 
urally some questions may arise as 
to the correct procedure in handling 
the call. And so we have the query, 
“When time and charge are quoted 
overseas operator on an overseas 
call, do we stamp our ticket?” The 
answer is contained in the following 
routine for timing, supervising and 
disconnecting overseas calls. 

At the start of conversation on an 
overseas call, stamp the ticket and 
attach a cord clip to the toll cord as 
a reminder that you are to secure 
the time and charge from the over- 
seas operator at the end of conversa- 
tion. When a disconnect signal is re- 
ceived, cut in with the listening key 
in the talking position, stamp off the 
ticket, and challenge. However, if 
switchhook supervision is not re- 
ceived, cut in with the listening key 
in the monitoring position at the us- 
ual time and if conversation is ap- 
parently finished, throw the listen- 
ing key to the talking position, stamp 
off the ticket, and challenge. 

If conversation is finished, secure 
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the number of minutes to be charged 
and the amount of the charge from 
the overseas operator, who will time 
the connection and monitor the con- 
versation continuously and will be in 
the best position to judge whether or 
not any allowance should be made for 
unsatisfactory transmission or inter- 
ruptions. Enter the number of min- 
utes given in the “Mins.” space and 
the charge in the “Charge” space. 

Give the overseas operator your 
number when she gives you the 
amount of the charge. Then reach 
the calling station; say, ““On your call 
to (called place), the charge is (total 
charge) for (number of minutes) 
minutes,” encircle the entry in the 
“Charge” space, and file the ticket. 

Accept the number of minutes 
quoted by the overseas operator, re- 
gardless of whether or not it is the 
same as the number shown by the 
calculagraph stamp. If the number 
of minutes quoted does not agree 
with the number of minutes as de- 
termined from the _ calculagraph 
stamp, after you have quoted the 
charge to the calling station, refer 
the ticket to your supervisor before 
filing it. 

If the calling party disputes the 
charge, connect him with your super- 
visor. When an operator refers an 
overseas ticket to the supervisor on 
which the number of minutes quoted 
by the overseas operator does not 
agree with the calculagraph stamp, 
the supervisor will write “timed at 
(circuit-terminal office),” in green, 
across the calculagraph stamp, fol- 
lowed by her personal number. 


changed social and economic 
tion, and they will solve the p: 
just as successfully as the) 
solved in the years that are 

The final speaker on the after. 
noon’s program was Charles (. 
Deering, of Des Moines, Iowa, gee. 
retary-treasurer of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, 
Substituting in the place of F. B. 
MacKinnon, president of the national 
association who had been called to 
Washington, D.C., he reviewed the 
increased activities of the national 
association during the past few years, 

The matters in which the associa- 
tion has worked with the Federal 

(Please turn to page 26 


Situa- 

blems 

Were 
vast, 


When an operator refers an over- 
seas ticket to the supervisor on 
which the calling party is disputing 
the charge she will proceed, in gen- 
eral, as in any case where the opera- 
tor reports that the calling party is 
disputing the charge except that 
after determining the facts in her 
office, she will reach the overseas 
chief operator, tell her of the dispute, 
and proceed as she directs. It is to 
be understood that an _ overseas 
charge must be adjusted by the over- 
seas chief operator in order that she 
may arrange to have the ticket ree- 
ords corrected at the foreign office. 

When the overseas chief operator 
completes her investigation and tells 
the supervisor of the chargeable 
time, the supervisor will correct the 
ticket record in the usual way if nec- 
essary and will give a report to the 
calling party. If the charge as veri- 
fied is still not acceptable to the call- 
ing party, the supervisor will connect 
him with the employe locally desig- 
nated to handle such a case. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. When time and charge are quoted 
by overseas operator on an over- 
seas call, do we stamp our ticket? 
On a person-to-person call we re- 


ceived the report “extension 
busy.” The calling party said to 
cancel the call. Two minutes later 
the called telephone reports WH. 
The calling party still wishes the 
call canceled. Would there be 4 
report charge? 

If you receive a repoyt from the 
called station which you know to 
be untrue—for example, “Tell 
him I’m out—” what should you 
tell the calling party? 

How do you announce a collect 
station-to-station call? 

How do you AG an order for 4 
circuit? 
The answers to these traffic ques 

tions are presented on page 28. 
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Long Distance Service 
Restored in Flood Zones 


TELEPHONE COMPANIES have made great strides 
toward restoration of service in eastern flood zone. 
Long distance service reported practically back to 
normal. Local service 98 per cent of normal. Heroism 
and devotion to duty on part of telephone employes 
conform to traditions of the industry. Radio-telephone 


used 


y ITH THE flood waters subsid- 
W ing and the work of rehabilita- 
tion well under way in the most 

serious inundation in the history of the 
eastern states—taking the lives of sev- 
persons and damaging 
property to the extent of more than 
$500,000,000—telephone 


eral hundred 


companies re- 
port that their emergency crews have 
succeeded in restoring long distance 
lines practically to normal, and that 
local service in the stricken areas is now 
98 per cent of normal. 

inter- 
ferred with to any extent, as calls were 


Transatlantic service was not 


re-routed over other cables than those 
traversing the flood regions. 

Hundreds of thousands of local tele- 
phones were put out of service in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the 
New England states, and regular and 
emergency crews of telephone linemen 
are working heroically amid great hard- 
ship in the arduous task of rebuilding 
telephone lines and putting telephones 
back in service. 


No Estimate Yet on 
Telephone Property Loss 


No definite information is available as 
yet concerning the property loss sus- 
tained by telephone companies in those 
States, but that it is considerable is 
definitely known. Details no doubt will 
soon be available, along with stories of 
heroism on the part of telephone 
employes and the part played by the 
telephone in the rescue work. 

Paying tribute to the army of emer- 
gency field crews and telephone opera- 
tors who waged a four-day battle with 
the flood waters of eastern rivers, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
or March 21, cited the case of Arthur 
Lemare, telephone lineman employed by 
the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. at Bellows Falls, Vt., who was 
Swept to his death while crossing the 
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in New England 


for emergency service 


roaring Williams River with three other 
linemen on an emergency job. Praising 
the traditional devotion to the service, 
the quick thinking and ingenious ex- 
pediency of all those who engaged in 
the flood work, the citation reads, in 
part, as follows: 

Company officials, directing their 
forces on a battleground from Maine to 
Ohio are still too occupied to give many 
details of the amazing accomplishments 
that have kept open the vital arteries 
of long distance communication. A few 
items, however, can be reconstructed 
from the brief accounts that officials and 
engineers have given. 

Typical of telephone operators were 
those at Johnstown, Pa., marooned at 
their posts as the waters rose to the 
ceiling of the floor below them, and 
clinging to their duties until the police 
removed them by force. Said Miss Lu- 
ella Miller, chief operator: ‘I’m still at 
my job. When the dam breaks, I won't 
be talking to you any more.’ 

Typical also is the flash at 12:05 p. 
m. Saturday (March 21) from Williams- 
port: ‘Operators compelled at last to 
abandon building. They are being taken 
out in boats.’ ”’ 

Officials of the Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph companies announced 
March 21, that disrupted service with 
cities and towns in the affected area had 
been “completely established.” They ex- 
plained, however, that in some cases, 
particularly in the flooded Connecticut 
Valley, some delay in the transmitting 
of messages was being experienced, but 
added that they expected soon to clear 
up the situation. 

The telegraph companies pointed out 
that at present their main problem was 
in the delivery of messages in the local 
communities which were still under wa- 
ter. All available equipment has been 
sent to those areas, and in many cases 
telegrams are being delivered by boats. 


The A. T. & T. Co., in a press report 
of March 21, revealed the following de- 
tails concerning the work of restora- 
tion: 

“Pittsburgh—Long distance is 85 per 
cent of normal. There is no restriction 
on toll service; 159,000 out of 175,000 
telephones in the city are working. 

Johnstown — Bell System lines into 
the city are 100 per cent normal; 45 per 
cent of the telephones are back in serv- 
ice, but due to heavy back-up of calls 
there are delays on all toll traffic. 

Hartford, Conn.—Toll circuits into 
and out of Hartford are 85 per cent in 
service. There are no restrictions on 
toll service which is moving smoothly; 
20,000 out of the 28,000 telephones in 
the city are in service and all seven of 
the local exchanges are partially or 
wholly back in service. Plant men were 
required to work from boats inside the 
exchange buildings in repairing equip- 
ment and restoring service. 

Boston—90 per cent of the normal 
toll circuits are operating into Boston. 
Local service is normal, but there are 
delays of from one to two hours on toll 
calls to certain New England points es- 
pecially hard hit by floods. 

Springfield, Mass.—Toll and long-dis- 
tance circuits are from 50 to 75 per cent 
O. K., but there are delays to cities 
affected by the floods; 30,000 out of the 
40,000 telephone instruments in the city 
are in service. 

New England, general—For the entire 
New England area, the toll circuits are 
operating at about 93 per cent, while 96 
per cent of all telephone instruments 
are in service. Calais, Me., repair crews 
strung emergency lines across the ice- 
jammed Calais River, restoring service 
on line which also gave access to the 
long-wave telephone receiving station at 
Houlton, Me., previously cut off from 
service with Europe. 

Up-State New York—95 per cent of all 
toll and long-distance circuits are oper- 
ating and toll service is about nor- 
mal. Only about 1 to 2 per cent of tele- 
phone instruments are still out of or- 
der. 

Albany—Toll circuits into and out of 
this city are operating at 90 per cent. 
Toll service is normal except to 16 
points in the state which are still badly 
hit by floods.” 

TeELEPHONY’s Massachusetts  corre- 
spondent reports that the system of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
system lost 24,279 stations out of a total 
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of 1,200,000 connected on March 20. The 
catastrophe was in many respects the 
worst ever experienced in that section. 
Throughout the period of rising waters 
and as the flood receded in the great 
valleys of the Penobscot, Kennebec, An- 
droscoggin, Sacco, Merrimac and Con- 
necticut rivers, involving the loss of 
many millions of dollars in property 
damage and a grave toll in human life, 
the employes of that company and its 
sister, Southern New England company, 
measured up to the highest standards of 
loyalty. The staunchness of the plant 
was revealed as a fresh tribute to de- 
signing, manufacturing and 
nance engineering ability. 
While details are lacking as the swol- 
len streams recede, the few available 
statistics point to another outstanding 
accomplishment in maintaining service 


mainte- 


in the face of a major emergency. Com- 
munication was sustained with delays 
in various areas to cities and towns 
completely cut off from the outside 
world by other communication with the 
possible slender thread of short-wave 
radio, and it was possible to get mes- 
sages through to points where dozens 
of families were marooned in their 
homes. s 

Out of the 9,000 toll lines of the New 
England company, 500 were out of serv- 
ice. Fourteen communities were cut off 
from communication by telephone with 
the rest of the world. The largest of 
these was Waterville, Me. Others, all of 
them small towns, were Merrimac, and 
Walpole, all in New Hampshire; Clin- 
ton, Diefield, Canton, Upton, Andover 
and Lisbon Falls, all in Maine; Hatfield 
and Northfield, in Massachusetts, and 
Putney and Worcester, in Vermont. 

Throughout New England traffic was 
extremely heavy, yet in most cases calls 
were being completed, with delays up to 
two hours. Between Providence, R. L., 
and New York, due to the failure of 
important cables at Willimantic, Conn., 
calls were re-routed by way of Spring- 
field and Boston. 


Employes Endanger Own 
Lives to Help Others 

Stories of heroism were lost in the 
mass of brief technical reports that 
marked the advance of the crests of 
high water through New England. Hur- 
dreds of men and women were sacrific- 
ing sleep, personal comfort, apprehen- 
sion for their own homes and families 
and in many cases were endangering 
their lives to remain on duty. They 
did not take the time to report their 
own conditions as they worked night 
and day to maintain service. 

To the engineers and plant men at 
the headquarters building at 50 Oliver 
street, Boston, the period of the flood 
was a period of building and rebuilding 
whole networks as bridges and other 
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structures were swept away, carrying 
cables and lines with them. Circuits 
were patched up with incredible speed, 
and from the midst of a welter of re- 
ports, telephone calls, telegrams, tele- 
typewriter flashes and radio bulletins in 
the nerve center of the company the 
officers worked without rest to main- 
tain service against the flood waters 
sweeping down from the hills. 

Anticipating serious trouble in the 
event that too many communities were 
cut off by telephone, radio amateurs 
throughout New England were organized 
by company officers to assist in main- 
taining communication with flooded sec- 
tions. 

In addition, seven portable marine 
radio-telephone sets were mounted in 
trucks and automobiles which were held 
in readiness to be sent to any point 
where emergency telephone _ service 
might be needed. These sets were to 
keep in touch at all times with the 
shore station of the marine radio-tele- 
phone service at Green Harbor, Mass., 
exactly as though they had been ‘in 
use on ships at sea. 

The water level reached to the tops of 
desks in the business office at Haverhill, 
Mass. At half a dozen offices it was 
necessary to use pumps to keep the base- 
ments clear of water. Calls were re- 
routed for hundreds of miles, sometimes 
through several states. 

One of the strangest sidelights of the 
flood was reported at Orange, Mass., 
where a call came from a woman living 
at Irving, asking that her telephone be 
disconnected and removed at once, as 
she had no further use for it. 

“You'd better send your man in a 
hurry,” she added, “the house has just 
started to float down the river.” 

On the Southern New England sys- 
tem, Hartford was hardest hit of the 
major cities, 40,000 stations being crip- 
pled by the flood at its height. By Sun- 
day night, March 22, about half of these 
had been restored to service, according 
to available reports. The Housatonic 
Valley in Connecticut was also a suf- 
ferer from the waters. 

For the states of Maryland, Wash- 
ington and West Virginia, Wednesday, 
March 18, was reported as presenting 
the heaviest telephone toll traffic in the 
history of the Washington office with 
over 9,000 toll calls filed. At Cumberland, 
Md., 1,500 telephones are out of service. 
At Wheeling, W. Va., the floods marked 
the highest water ever reached with 53 
feet flooding the city and water still 
rising. At Bridgeport, Ohio, water was 
expected to reach ten feet. The tele- 
phone company in that town is on the 
second floor of the building and expects 
to be able to continue service. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 


vania reported a limited supply of 


power in Pittsburgh, on which it is Op- 
erating with reserve power fu! ished 
from its own storage batteries. Erie, 
Warren and McKean counties ‘iad a 
sleetstorm early last week vhich 
leveled 800 telephone poles and jp xt 175 
long distance circuits out of rvice, 
About 25 per cent of these circuits were 
back in service by March 19. There was 
between four and seven inches o! snow 
in that district. 


vy 
THE JOB—AND THE 
TELEPHONE MAN 


(Continued from page 8) 

I would keep in close touch with 
all the important activities of the 
town and the people in it, and be 
of service to them when I could 
without arousing a partisan spirit 
or neglecting my work. 

I would do all these things—and 
such of the kind as presented them- 
selves to me—not from the purely 
selfish motive of “boosting” myself 
or the telephone company, but with 
the sincere and honest desire to be 
of service to my town and the peo- 
ple in it—to be a real part and par- 
cel of my town. And I would be 
somebody in that town if it took me 
27 hours a day to do it. 

In conclusion I say to you, Mr. 
Telephone Man, the business of run- 
ning a telephone exchange is just 
like any other work a man might 
undertake anywhere—he gets out of 
the business what he puts into it, 
and no more! You can’t get some- 
thing for nothing. The ancients 
found that out several thousand 
years ago, and it hasn’t been 
changed since. 

" 
Telephone Service to 


WPA Paid by City 

By unanimous vote the city council 
at Steubenville, Ohio, agreed to recon- 
sider action taken several weeks ago 
and has approved the WPA’s request 
asking the city to pay $7.50 monthly for 
telephone service to the WPA’s rent- 
free offices in the city annex building 
in Steubenville. 

The office of the county commission- 
ers at Steubenville has received a re 
quest asking for the installation of tele 
phone service for a WPA library project 
office. 

7, © 
Smoke and Flames Fail 


to Rout Operators 

While fire in a building next door 

threatened to destroy the telephone ex 

change at Seymour, Ind., operators held 

their posts, protected from flames and 

smoke by wet towels and shielded from 
torrents of water by a tarpaulin. 
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Far-Reaching Activities 
of A. T. & T. Co. Disclosed 


HEARINGS BEFORE the Telephone Division of the 
Federal Communications Commission, in the investi- 
gation of the telephone industry, disclose the wide 
scope of A. T. & T. Co. activities. Chief accountant 
for FCC investigating staff charges that company 


controls communications 
degree in world’s history.” 
Graybar control by Western Electric. 


“to an unprecedented 
Probe into question of 
Testimony 


taken on services supplied by Bell System to racing 
news and gambling establishments 


HE FEDERAL Communications 
"Tcommission held hearings in its 
investigation of the Bell System 

n March 17, 18 and 19 and then con- 
tinued them to Tuesday, March 24. 

The sessions on March 17 were given 
to questioning of Walter S. Gifford, 
president of the A. T. & T. Co., and 
Edgar S. Bloom, president of the West- 
ern Electric Co. (TELEPHONY of March 
21). On March 18 and 19 racing news 
wire services were taken up. 

Samuel Becker, acting counsel for the 
ommission in the investigation, on 
March 17, presented evidence purporting 
to show that the Graybar Electric Co. 
is still controlled by Western Electric. 

Mr. Bloom said there was no control 
by that company even though many of 
the decisions of Graybar are submit- 
ted to him for approval. He explained 
the formation of the Graybar Manage- 
agement Corp. by employes of Graybar 
Electric to purchase the latter from 
Western Electric. President Gifford of 
A. T. & T. agreed with Mr. Bloom, stat- 
ing that actions which appeared to be 
direction by the company which sold 
control in 1928 are only methods of 
protecting the balance of the purchase 
price still due the Western Electric Co. 

Mr. Gifford insisted that the Western 
Electric and Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, Inec., were separated to prevent 
confusion. He said he believed this 
disassociation had been successful, even 
though the two companies had a num- 
ber of officers and employes in com- 
mon. Mr. Gifford stated that he knew 
“very little’ about Electric Research 
Products, Inc., but did remember that 
it owned two motion picture studios and 
was engaged in the manufacture of mo- 
tion pictures. 

The agreement by which Electrical 
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Research Products, Ine., sold the con- 
trolling interest in Graybar Corp. con- 
tained a “put” section allowing the pur- 
chasers to sell the stock back to ERPI, 
Mr. Gifford continued. This has now 
been extended to 1938. The agreement, 
concluded in 1928, for sale to the Gray- 
bar Management Corp., also provided 
that under conditions ERPI had the 
right to repurchase the stock. 

Mr. Gifford said he did not believe he 
was misleading the Senate committee 
in 1930 when he told them he no longer 
had an interest in Graybar, Station 
WEAF, or the foreign manufacturing 
companies of Western Electric, since 
he told the committee at the same time 
that Graybar still owed something on 
the purchase price. 


A. T. & T., Western Electric 
and Graybar Relations 


Photostat copies of letters from the 
files of the A. T. & T. and the West- 
ern Electric, presented by Mr. Becker 
and dealing with records of approval 
by Western of certain transactions of 
Graybar officials, were identified and 
pronounced accurate by Mr. Gifford and 
Mr. Bloom. Graybar prices cited in 
rate investigations by company wit- 
nesses, they declared, were merely the 
prices at which Graybar sold telephone 
equipment to non-Bell companies as 
compared with Western Electric prices 
to Bell companies, and that the whole 
Graybar sale is “inconsiderable” in size. 

In discussing Mr. Gifford’s salary, 
which shows a reduction from that of 
1929, Mr. Becker asked: 

“You personally are now on a five- 
day week, are you, Mr. Gifford?” 

“That’s correct,” the witness replied, 
smiling, “plus the other two days. I 
don’t suppose there is a day in the year 


that I don’t devote some time to the 
telephone business.” 

A suggestion by Mr. Becker that the 
A. T. & T. had partly recouped its de- 
pression losses, at the expense of the 
employes, by payroll reductions, was re- 
pudiated by Mr. Gifford. 

“As to the number actually laid off,” 
Mr. Gifford said, “no one was more un- 
happy about that than I was, but you 
can’t keep people on without work for 
them to do; that is the tragic conse- 
quences of depressions.” 

He insisted that the number of em- 
ployes engaged in the manufacture of 
dial telephones, installation of which 
was one of the factors in the force re- 
ductions, was‘in fact “almost as large 
as the number laid off.” In normal times, 
he said, the change coincident with in- 
creasing business would have meant en- 
gagement of more and not fewer em 
ployes, though thus far that has not 
been the case. 

There had been no wage reductions, 
he said. In reply to a question as to 
whether dividends had been paid at the 
expense of the employes, he retorted 
that the latter, in his judgment, had 
benefited by maintenance of dividend 
payments, reduction of which would 
have meant reduction of wages. 

The telephone business now is up to 
the level of 1928, but the number of em- 
ployes is up to the level of 1922, accord- 
ing to the figures presented by Mr. 
Becker and conceded by Mr. Gifford. 

Services supplied by the A. T. & T. 
to racing news and gambling establish- 
ments, the amount of the revenues an- 
nually derived therefrom and the ef- 
forts of the company to protect its tele 
type machines from seizure or destruc- 
tion in the event of police raids on their 
clients, were subjects of lively discus- 
sion at sessions on March 18. 

Under an arrangement characterized 
by company officials as a “modus op- 
erandi,” and by Samuel Becker, special 
FCC counsel, as a “deal” with the Massa- 
chusetts State Police, the testimony dis- 
closed that information of proposed 
raids was furnished the telephone com- 
pany in time to permit removal of the 
machines, with the understanding that 
they would not again be installed in the 
same premises or supplied to a sub- 
scriber of the same name anywhere. 

The plan, according to letters present- 
ed by Mr. Becker from company files, 
originated in Lawrence, Mass., follow- 
ing a series of police raids there and at 
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Revere Beach. The plan was extended, 
with variations, to other parts of the 
country. The relation of an incident at 
Jamestown, N. Y., 
company 


as reported by one 
official to another, caused an 
outburst of laughter. 

At Jamestown, in April, 1935, accord- 
ing to a report submitted by W. J. Car- 
ruthers, right-of-way agent in A. T. & T. 
long lines department, a machine was 
installed in the new place of a former 
client, who, following a raid on his pre- 
vious establishment, had reopened un- 
der another name at a new address in a 
structure “chicken 
and “two doors away from the 


designed for a 
house,” 
home of a deputy sheriff who I infer is 
a friend,” wrote Mr. Carruthers to his 
chief, D. W. Frapwell, A. T. & T. attor- 
ney. 

The right-of-way agent reported hav- 
ing visited the place in company with 
the superintendent of the Jamestown 
Telephone Co. and having paid a fee of 
$25 to one James Hughes, city attorney, 
who, according to the testimony, 
acting simultaneously in behalf of the 
city, the and its subscriber, 
which Mr. Becker described as a “triple 
play on the part of Mr. Hughes.” 


was 


company 


Mr. Carruthers 
contribution 


further reported the 
of a box of cigars to the 
local police department. 

T. G. Miller, vice-president in charge 
of long lines department of the A. T. & 
T. Co., testified on March 17 that the 
the company now is serving only two 
racing services. 

Revenues from these and other sport- 
ing news services amounted to $2,841,- 
071 between April 1, 1931, and Decem- 
ber 1, 1935, according to Mr. Miller. At 
present total revenues from such serv- 
ice average $43,000 a month, he said. 

Letters and memoranda exchanged 
by company officials and presented by 
Mr. Becker indicated, as the 
testified, that the matter of provision of 
service to clients directly or indirectly 
engaged in or concerned with racing or 
gambling, had been the subject of pro- 
longed discussion, and a 


witnesses 


revision of A. 
T. & T. contract forms following a suit 
filed in New client from 
whom service been withdrawn by 


Jersey by a 
had 
the company. 

On legal advice that the company did 
not successfully defend its position in 
court, it restored the service and there- 
after modified its contract form, which 
now contains an added. provision re- 
serving the right to discontinue service 
“on complaint by competent authori 
ties.” 

Andrew W. Kavanaugh, Director of 
Public Safety of Miami, Fla., and presi- 
dent of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, on March 18 stated 
that racing news wire services were de- 
veloped into major rackets, rivaling the 
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profits of the palmiest days of bootleg- 
ging and threatening the well-being and 
even the lives of the 
such should not have 
the A. T. & T. Co. 

He said that after he had failed to ob- 
tain discontinuance of the A. T. & T. 
racing service at Miami, he finally had 
an ordinance enacted making local offi- 
cials of the company “party to a crime,” 


citizens and as 
the facilities of 


and that two cases are now pending in 
court. 

John P. Hartigan, attorney general of 
Rhode Island, told of a raid on a gang- 
ster resort known as the “Kelly Place” 
in Central Falls, where ten of the tele- 
phones discovered had been taken in the 
name of William H. Ridings, known to 
be a gambler. 

Service for Racing 
and Gambling Purposes 


He also identified a picture of a pool 
room in Providence, with an equipment 
of 19 telephones in the attic, the propri- 
eter of which had been indicted for tak- 
ing bets on horse races. 

He said that he had urged upon com- 
pany officials the discontinuance of such 
service where all indications were that 
the machines were being used for ille- 
gal purposes, 
bling but developments in the 
field of crime. 

He added that he was “entirely con- 
vinced” of the intention of the com- 
pany to disassociate itself from these il- 
legal activities. 

Frank Quigley, A. T. & T. attorney, 
had previously testified to having urged 
upon the general news service manager 
in Chicago the wisdom and necessity of 
exercising discretion in the matter of 
customers, refusing service 
having a criminal record 
ering the kind of place in 
chines were to be installed. 

Allen G. Grant, another A. T. & T. at- 
torney, testified that he would not “give 
legal clearance” to any subscriber of a 
news agency who had been convicted of 
gambling and would not give service in 
the same place again. 

“But don’t that 
such subscribers were gamblers?” asked 
Mr. Becker, special FCC counsel. 

“I know that most of those arrested 
were,” Mr. Grant replied. “I don’t know 
about the others. Twenty-eight states 
have legalized racing recently and in 
some states the betting is conducted by 
the authorities. It would seem under 
these circumstances rather foolish to re- 
fuse to give racing news service.” 

Recalled to the stand, Walter S. Gif- 
ford, president of the A. T. & T., and 
C. M. Bracelen, general counsel, de- 
clared that many of the details brought 
out in the testimony had been previous- 
ly unknown to them and had been in- 


involving not 
worse 
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organized 
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and consid- 
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you know most of 


formative. They promised re 
consideration of the problems. 
“We do not want to deal 
with people who are breaking the lay. 
whether it is 


ewed 


certainly 


race horses or an 
Mr. Gifford said. 

“TI think the evidence here has merely 
shown that our employes were ov 


hing 
else,” 


zeal 
ous in their efforts to get reven and 
protect the company’s property 
“This is a messy part of our business 
It is difficult because we are advised or 
one side that we cannot 
refusal to 
where it 


legally 
service in many cases 
inclination and 
desire to do so, having no right 
criminate on the ground of charac 
tween while on the 
general of 
expressed the 


defend 

give 
would be our 

) dis- 
ter be 
subscribers, 
hand the 
Island 
should be 


other 
Rhode 
view that we 
guided in our decisions by 
the character of applicants. 

“T recall that Dr. F. Scott McBride 
asked me to enlist the company 
It seems to me the 
local 


attorney 


once 
to stop bootlegging. 
matter is 
ment.” 
Mr. Bracelen 


one for law enforce- 
asserted that the testi 
mony had convinced him that some of 
the company’s “loyal and hard-working 
representatives” had “overzeal- 
which he de- 


been 
with 
plored. 


ous,” consequences 

J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the Bureau 
of Investigation of the Department of 
Justice, sent some of his operatives to 
listen and take notes on such testimony 
as might prove to be of possible interest 
to his department. 

Commissioner Paul Walker suggested 
sending the men because the testimony) 
would deal with gambling. 


Hearing Resumed 
Tuesday of This Week 

When the hearing resumed on 
Tuesday, March 24, of this week, John 
Bickley, chief accountant for the inves- 
tigating staff of the FCC, asserted that 
the A. T. & T. controls communications 
“to an unprecedented 
history.” The 
listing a 
through which he said the com- 


was 


degree in the 
world’s witness submit- 


ted a report “variety of de 
vices” 
pany had achieved “‘absoluteness of con- 
trol.” This control, the report added 
“is modified only by the extent of gov- 
ernmental regulations.” 

The A. T. & T. Co., Mr. Bickley said, 
“manufactures the greatest part of tele- 
phone equipment, it has a virtual mo 
nopoly in the teletype manufacturing 
and communications business, it has 4 
commanding position in sound motion 
picture recording and, by virtue of pat 
ent control and ownership of wires, it 
commanding position in radio 
telephone, radio broadcasting and tele 
photo services.” 

“All these activities are controlled 
and coordinated by A. T. & T., which, 


has a 
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from its New York headquarters, holds 
sway over the largest private business 
organization in the world,” he added. 

“To an unprecedented degree in the 
world’s history, communication of intel- 
ligence by word or pictures, and to some 
extent, printed news, is under the con- 
trol and surveyance of a single private 
interest.” 

Mr. Bickley’s report said that an A. 
T. & T. subsidiary had engaged in financ- 
ing motion picture production “in co- 
operation with the Chase National Bank 
of New York.” Samuel Becker, special 
FCC counsel, said that testimony on the 
following day, March 25, would 
largely on those activities. 

As to the company’s corporate struc- 
ture, the report of Mr. Bickley called 
attention to ‘“‘complex intercorporate re- 
lations” 


center 


which were said to result in the 
concentration of control over 200 com- 
panies and “in the flow of income from 
all of the constituent companies up to 
the holding company at the top.” 

A corporation exists, it was said, “for 
any task that the Bell System may un- 
dertake.” In addition, it added, there 
are several inactive corporations in the 
A. T. & T. setup may be re- 
suscitated at any time and made to serve 
a useful purpose.” 

The A. T. & T. was described as “in- 
terested in a variety of products in the 
radio field and many specialty products 
employed by hospitals, industrial con- 
cerns, educational institutions.” 
These included public address systems, 
race timing equipment, 
electrical 


“which 


and 


photo electric 
equipment for mechan- 
pianos, and recording devices for 
playing funeral dirges in mortuary par- 
lors. The latter equipment employs a 
new type of record capable of reproduc- 


cells, 
ical 


ing accurately slow, deep-toned music. 

The FCC issued warnings to all tele- 
phone companies to retain all records 
pending conclusion of the inquiry and 
until further authorized or ordered by 
the commission. 

At the Wednesday, March 25, hear- 
ing were revealed the facts concerning 
the part played by the A. T. & T. Co. 
in the production of the scintillating 
photoplay, “Moonlight and Pretzels.” 
This drama of heart trouble, music and 
love was produced under auspices of the 
telephone company. Attorney Becker 
said the A. T. & T. made numerous 
other movies as a sort of sideline to its 
manufacture of talkie equipment. 

A. T. & T. officials said their scien- 
tists always were inventing things, fre- 
quently developing weird devices that 
even surprised themselves. It was testi- 
fied at the hearing that 4,000 scientists 
are laboring over their inventions in 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories amd in 
workshops of the Western Electric Co. 

These scientists a few years ago, for 
instance, were working on a new Sys- 
tem for testing telephone lines. Before 
they through, they had talking 
The A. T. & T. went to Holly- 
wood, consequently, and started selling 
its talkie equipment to the producers. 
Some of the latter couldn’t pay their 
bills, so the A. T. & T. took over 
studios. That is 
movie business, G. 


were 
movies. 


their 
how it got into the 
F. Hurd, A. T. & T. 
special counsel, told men. 
Mr. Becker charged these activities 
had little to do with the telephone in- 
dustry. A. T. & T. officials retorted that 
the inventors were to blame, but said 
that if they were curbed in their in- 
venting there would have 
industry. 


newspaper 


never 
much of a telephone 


been 


Commission and Court News 


FCC Files Answer in 
Telegram Seizure Case 


The Federal 
mission, on 
to the 
Senate 
1936, 


Communications Com- 
March 17, filed its answer 
resolution of the United States 
(See TeLepHony of March 14, 
page 26) requesting an explana- 
tion of its connection with the alleged 
unlawful seizure of telegrams on file 
with the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
in connection with the utility lobby in- 
vestigation by the Black Senate 
mittee. 

The commission denied that it had 
exceeded its authority and contended 
that such telegrams as were inspected 
by agents of the commission were ex- 
amined to determine if any irregulari- 
ties existed under the law. 
the commission said, 
telegrams. It has 


com- 


Its agents, 
copied about 65 


been charged that 


24 


the agents read 5,000,000 messages and 
copied great numbers of them. 
ply follows: 


Its re- 


“The commission’s employes were in- 
structed to look for violations of the 
tariffs filed with the commission, for 
any indication of forgery of telegrams 
or destruction of records, for any 
changes since January 1, 1935, in prac- 
tices followed by the companies, for 
any unusual handling of telegrams; for 
any irregularities in charges, for any 
irregularities in the handling of night 
letters contrary to tariff filings; and to 
note the method of handling of books 
of messages. 

The assertion that has been made 
that every telegram passing through 
Washington between the dates covered 
by the Senate committee’s subpoenas 
was read by the commission’s employes, 


is without foundation in fact. Such a 
procedure would have taken the com. 
mission personnel assigned to the task 
Many months. 

After the commission’s employes had 
completed their inspection the tele. 
grams were examined by the Senate 
committee investigators pursuant to the 
Senate committee’s subpoenas. The 
Senate committee investigators desired 
for the use of the Senate com: 
copies of certain telegrams, the 
nals of which were 
subpoenas. 

At the request of the commission's 
employes, copies of these telegrams cov- 
ered by the Senate committee’s sub- 
were made by the telegraph 
companies and the copies so made were 


ittee 
origi- 
covered by their 


poenas 


turned over to the Senate committee in 
vestigators by the 
ployes.” 


commission's em- 


vy 
Decision in Wisconsin’s 
Five-Year Rate Case 


The Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission, on March 24, terminated a five- 
year legal battle over telephone rates by 
issuing an order denying the 25 per cent 
increase in rates in Madison sought by 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. and, in- 
requiring a reduction in local 
which will 
$863,000. 


stead, 
rates throughout the state 
reduce its annual 
This represents a reduction of 8 per cent 


income by 


from the company’s 1935 revenues. Sup- 
plementary orders will determine the 
distribution of the rate cut among the 
company’s 96 exchanges. 

To prevent the company from appeal- 
ing the case to the federal courts, the 
has limited the order to 
state operations. To the contention of 
the company that it is losing money on 
long distance rates, the commission sug: 
that it file increased rates for 
such service, holding that exchange sub- 
scribers cannot be required to bear the 
loss, if any, sustained on long distance 


commission 


gested 


business. 

Three findings of the commission, if 
sustained by the courts, will have na- 
tional significance: 1. The total disallow- 
ance of fees paid to the A. T. & T. Co., 
because the Wisconsin company failed 
to prove the value of services given by 
the holding company; 2. The refusal to 
use Western Electric prices for valua- 
tion purposes; 3. The insistance that 
the entire depreciation reserve be de- 
ducted from the gross rate base. 

The commission estimates that the re- 
duced rates will yield a return of 6 
per cent upon a rate base of $35,000,000 
for the company’s property used in fur- 
nishing exchange service. A valuation 
of $54,600,000 was claimed by the com- 
pany. 

Attorneys’ fees and other court ex 
penses incurred by the company in fight- 
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ing regulation must be paid by the stock- 
holders and not by the company’s cus- 
tomers, the order rules. 

, 


End of Company and 


Its 30-Year Receivership 
T Oil Belt Telephone Co.’s 30-year 
receivership has been ended. The af- 
fairs of the company, long since out of 
existence, were closed when Prosecutor 
Floyd A. Coller, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
ordered a $13.74 cash balance turned 
over to the county treasurer. The 
money had been impounded in a closed 
bank here and was considered too small 
a sum to distribute to the long scat- 
tered stockholders of the telephone con- 
cern 
, ¥ 


Senate Votes $10,000 for 


Black Committee’s Use 

The Senate of the United States, on 
March 20, unanimously approved a joint 
resolution introduced by Senator Black 
appropriating the sum of $10,000 out of 
the contingent funds of the Senate to 
enable the utility lobby investigating 
committee, of which he is chairman, to 
retain counsel to defend itself in court 
proceedings attacking the blanket sub- 
poena proceedings of the committee as 
unconstitutional. 

If this joint resolution is approved 
by the House and signed by the Presi- 
dent (as is necessary for its passage) 
it would put President Roosevelt and 
the House of Representatives behind the 
Senate utility lobby investigation. 

Just before the introduction of this 
bill, on March 17, Representative Allen 
T. Treadway denounced what he de- 
scribed as “the snooping procedures” of 
the committee and the part the Federal 
Communications Commission is said to 
have played in divulging to the commit- 
tee the contents of thousands of tele- 
grams in the files of Western Union 
Telegraph Co.’s offices in Washington, 
Chicago and other places in the country. 
He demanded that the administration 
summarily remove all members of the 
FCC from office. 

Introduction of the resolution made 
it evident that the lobby committee in- 
tends to fight vigorously against the 
suits brought in the District of Colum- 
bia Supreme Court by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 

One of these suits seeks to enjoin the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. from de- 
livering to the committee a specific tele- 
sram Mr. Hearst sent to an editorial 
employe. The other, and the one which 
the committee regards more seriously, 
seeks to prevent the committee, and the 
FCC as well, from making any use of 
any Hearst telegrams now in its posses- 
sion or which it may subsequently ob- 
tain. 
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You Hang the Cable the Easiest 
and Most Efficient Way When 
You Use NATIONAL RINGS 


4 Through years of service on =» am =S 
wire highways in all parts of ——_——__F — 
the world National Cable 
Rings have proven their 
practical value, _ efficiency 
and economy as cable Hang- 
ers. Designed and manufac- 
tured to meet every working 
requirement, they deliver 
100%. Nationals are quickly 
placed—once on they neither 
slip or jump off the strand— 
the cable can be pulled either 
way—smooth galvanized, they assure a minimum of sheath cutting. No, 
you can’t beat Nationals for the cable hanging jobs. 

















































































































You Save an 

Extra Strand 
By Using NATIONAL 

Extra Long Rings 









































When conditions require extra cable facilities 
you can save a lot of expense, and labor, by 
using National Extra Long Rings and hanging 
the additional cable quickly and securely on the 
same strand. Many companies are taking advan- 
tage of these economies—it will pay you to 
enquire. Write today. 






























































NATIONAL “HANDY FIVE” 
CLUSTERS Save Handling Time 


To save actual time in the handling of National 
Rings they are now gathered in clusters of five. 
Each group of five rings is cleverly, simply and 
tightly fastened with a piece of twine. This 
gathering does away with all hooking together 
of rings and when the lineman is ready to place 
the rings all that is necessary is to hit or rub 
the tie string on the strand and the rings are 
released and there’s no ground litter either. 

































































































































































THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 






































5100 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Canadian M’f’g. Export Jlistributor 
N. Slater L’t’d. International Standard Electric Corp. 
Hamilton, Ont. New York, N. Y. 

























THE RING WITH THE TENSION GRIP 











Ask the man on the pole—any- 
where—he'll tell you his grips and 
climbers, safety belt and pliers, are 
Kleins. The Klein trade-mark on 
linemen’s equipment is almost a 
tradition, based not upon supersti- 
tion nor habit, but upon the excep- 
tional service Klein tools and Klein 
equipment have rendered this field, 
“since 1857." 


Foreign Distributor: International 
Stendard Electric Corp., New York 


The four pamphlets 
listed below will be 
sent without charge 
to anyoneinterested. 
Check the ones you 
want. 

] Safety for the Pole Climber. 


C) Specifications on Linemen's Belts and Safety 
Straps. 


CZ The Safety Factor on Linemen's Leather Goods. 
0 Pocket Tool Guide. 


Mathias KL & Sons 


3200 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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First Annual Meeting of 


New Oklahoma Association 


(Continued from page 14) 


Communications Commission 
briefly outlined, including the ac- 
counting order and the investiga- 
tion of the Bell System. Taxes were 
briefly discussed and the speaker 
stressed the importance of keeping 
an accurate record of employes, espe- 
cially if the number is near the min- 
imum of eight specified in the Socia! 
Security Act. 

The recent United States Supreme 
Court decision in the Nebraska com- 
mission depreciation case was re- 
ferred to, after which Mr. Deering 
discussed the matter of a credit on 
fire insurance rates in cases of tele- 
phones installed in farm homes. 

In closing Mr. Deering warmly 
congratulated the new association 
upon its splendid start. 


were 


Making Telephone 
a “Wanted” Service 

Calling the Wednesday morning 
session to order on time, President 
Devin presented M. J. Stooker, of 
Oklahoma City, general manager, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
to speak on “Observations.” Mr. 
Stooker spoke informally and pointed 
out that “ever-trying to improve 
service, ever-improving service, is 
the thing that has popularized tele- 
phone service and has made it valu- 
able.” 

“One of the great stand-bys,” he 
said, ““‘that companies have in meet- 
ing problems of the present-day is 
the grade of service furnished—it is 
something people look upon as being 
absolutely dependable, always avail- 
able when needed.” 

He briefly referred to informing 
the public as to company problems 
and declared: “That done, our trou- 
bles will disappear. We fail to real- 
ize that the other fellow does not 
know our troubles, and he wonders 
why we cannot furnish service 
cheaper.” 

Mr. Stooker then discussed the 
more extended use of service and 
stated that we have not yet scratched 
the surface in the use of telephone 
service from a social standpoint. He 
pointed out that people frequently go 
40 to 50 miles by automobile to make 
a call. At present, there is no great 
usage of toll service from a social 
standpoint, and the job is to furnish 
service on a 100 per cent basis of 
usage. The recent change of hours 


is an attempt to even off the tol] 
traffic load.” 

Another point stressed by Mr. 
Stooker is the idea to make tele. 
phone service a wanted service, and 
still another is that service should 
be less in cost than its actual value. 
The business should be so conducted 
as to make the service valuable and 
to keep the cost within the realm of 
the customer. 

“Service to be valuable,” declared 
Mr. Stooker, “must be used by every- 
one.” 

“Cashier’s Problems” was_ the 
subject of a discussion most inter- 
estingly presented by Miss Blanche 
Bohling, Purcell, cashier of the 
Southwest Telephone Co. Miss Boh- 
ling told of the variety of work of 
a cashier in a small office. 

She is a source of information on 
every imaginable subject, for school- 
children, housewives, etc. She must 
handle complaints of every kind, re- 
gardless of their nature. 

“Complaints,” said she, “are imag- 
inary and real, and it takes under- 
standing to smooth them out.” As 
an illustration of complaints, she re- 
lated an instance of a man moving 
to town from the country and com- 
ing to the office to arrange for tele- 
phone service. 

He stated that he had been on a 
line with 14 subscribers and wanted 
to be on a line with a fewer number. 
He was told that he could have two- 
party service and that his number 
would be designated with the letter 
“J” after it. He carefully inquired 
to make certain that there would 
be only one other party on the line 
and went away. 

Sometime afterward he returned 
in an indignant mood. Declaring that 
he had been told that there was only 
one other on the line besides himself, 
he said that was untrue, for there 
were a great many on the “J” line. 
He had counted all the numbers in 
the directory with “J” following 
them. 

Miss Bohling said that the cashier 
is sometimes called the ‘“shock-ab- 
sorber” as she takes all the bumps 
for the company. She is also the 
credit department and, therefore an 
educator as well as_ information 
clerk, lawyer, diplomat and col- 
lector. 

The 


backbone of the telephone 
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business is the collection of back ac- PAY STA 

counts and that is the job of the t ION PROFIT 
cashier. Miss Bohling advocated a 

quota or definite aim or percentage 


for the collection of accounts. “Then 
vou find means to reach that aim.” 


The cashier must have honesty, For You 
lovalty and a proper perspective to 


toll know where we fit in,” she said. “She 


must know the policy of the com- Ever M th 
Mr. pany and must have a general y on 
tele- knowledge of instructions so as to 
» and understand what is expected. Any 
hould specific rule decided on today may 


value, be obsolete next year but the funda- * One of the easiest, most 


ucted mental principles remain. After the ss 
7 7 

© and fundamentals of courtesy and loy- logical means of obtain- 

Im of alty, come efficiency and will power.” Zi . 

Miss Bohling closed her fine ad- ing Extra Revenue is 


lared dress with an appeal to see the sub- 


very- scriber’s side of the story. “They are available to every tele- 
human beings the same as we,” said hone compan r rd- 
the she. “Look through meanness, petti- p p y, ega d 


inter- ness and smallness and see the ‘im- less of its size, or the 
anche mortal unaware.’ Do not keep your . s « = 
the attention on the smallness of people. community in which it 
30h- Give the best in you and the best 


rk of will come back to you.” operates. 


Unannounced on the program, Pay Stations when | tod in public 
Judge Reford Bond, chairman of the oca 


*hool- Oklahoma Corporation Commission, places, act as salesmen who are con- 
ae was introduced by Secretary Huben- stantly on the job, day and night. 
a, re- , ror 2 
thal as the next speaker. Judge Bond A 
: n advant 
| related some experiences aS com- , age of Gray Telephone 
ared missioner and then discussed tele- Pay Stations is that payment is col- 











m on 


nder- phone companies as public utilities lected in advance of completion of a 


” As and what is required of them. If a 
le Te- company’s service is good and the 
——— manager is competent, there will be Gray Telephone Pay Stations have 
com- little criticism of the company, he 
tele- Secloged. proven themselves profitable invest- 
He stressed the importance of ments for hundreds of telephone 
= having a lawyer on the commission companies throughout the world 
anted to pass on close questions of law or ° 
mber. to present arguments before the In- Whatever your requirements the 
hee terstate Commerce Commission. In Gray Company is certain to have a 
discussing the judicial phases of the 
letter pce 30 work he declared that pay station exactly suitable for your 
uired “as long as telephone companies are company and territory. 
vould before the commission, I'll insure 


» line you a square deal.” Write the Gray Telephone Pay Sta- 
—_ a closing, Judge wy urged ie tion Company today for assistance 
en phone men to be careful about whom P 

= they elect to public office and to select in making a survey of your 
aself men who hold, above all else, the ej542% territory. 

‘ie rights of those who should be pro- 


line. tected. TELEPHONE 


rs in The report of the nominating com- 
ring mittee was then presented by M. A. 

— Osborne. Upon motion the report PAY GRAY TELEPHONE 
shier was accepted and the nominees were STATIONS PAY STATION co. 
wre unanimously elected by adoption of HARTFORD, CONN. 


umps another motion. Their names have Order Direct or Through 
. the been given previously. = «= aoa ELECTRIC SALES 


‘ + ~- 
re an C. M. Tuggle, of Roosevelt, urged GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New York,N. Y- 
ation that some simple things be done that KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., 
will j ice. “New — 
col- ill improve service. “New ground STROMBERG - CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. 
wire, new insulators, new brackets, CO., Rochester 
shone etc.. do not cost much and the work a ELECTRIC co., LTD., Montreal, 
of placing them will be well worth Or any other telephone supply house 
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doing in improved service.” he said. 

At the concluding session on 
Wednesday afternoon, “Plant Main- 
tenance Problems” were discussed 
by A. G. Davidson, of Purcell, dis- 
trict manager, Southwest Telephone 
Co. Mr. Davidson impressed tele- 
phone managers with the necessity 
of keeping constantly their plants 
in as near 100 per cent condition as 
it is humanly possible to do. 

The speaker offered a number of 
constructive suggestions for’ the 
proper upkeep of telephone proper- 
ties. This included routine methods 
of inspection and precautionary mea- 
sures to guard against interruption 
of service, all of which were claimed 
to be essential for rendering efficient 
service and for establishing satis- 
factory relationship between the op- 
erating company and all of its sub- 
scribers. 


Rural Electrification 
and Telephone Service 


“Rural Electrification and Tele- 
phone Service” was the subject of a 
lively non-technical discussion led by 
E. B. Jennings, Oklahoma City, for- 
eign wire relations engineer for the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Every telephone man present ap- 
peared to be fully aware of the pos- 


sible fate of the grounded line in any 
locality upon the advent of electric 
power service, yet few, if any, had 
definite ideas on what should or 
could be done about it. 

In the discussion emphasis was 
placed on certain outstanding factors 
involved in the problem. Among 
these was the wide variation in the 
types, or methods of operation of 
the power lines between two ex- 
tremes: One the method in which 
there are no grounds connected di- 
rectly to the power circuit; the other 
where the ground is used wholly or 
in part as one side of the power cir- 
cuit. The discussion included, of 
course, several methods intermedi- 
ate between these extremes. 

The wide variation in the amount 
of induction from circuits repre- 
sentative of these two extremes as 
well as the variation due to the sen- 
sitivity to induction of the different 
kinds of telephone circuits (chiefly 
the metallic and ground return type) 
was stressed in an endeavor to get 
the point over that there are no sim- 
ple general principles to be followed 
which can be relied upon to ade- 
quately protect the telephone service 
in the most economical way; and, as 
a consequence, each situation that 
arises generally requires individual 
consideration by some one whose 











A guaranteed saturation of at least thirty-six 
pounds of preservative per cubic foot to a 
sapwood depth of one-half inch throughout 
the groundline area—assures longer life of 


P & H PROCESS Poles 


The “P & H” Brand on every pole is your assurance 
of lower maintenance costs. 


Fast Shipping Service on all Cedar 


pole requirements . 
or Western Red Cedar. 
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IS THE NATURAL POLE WOOD 
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Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 14 


Please refer to the intro- 
duction to this series of 
questions and answers. 
No. 

Try to secure a correct re- 
port by asking, for example, 
“How soon will you be 
ready to talk, please?” If 
you do not obtain a correct 
report give a report to the 
calling station, saying, for 
example, “They report that 
Mr. (called party) is not 
there today. Will you talk 
with anyone else?” and pro- 
ceed as directed. 

Say, “I have a collect call 
for anyone from Mr. (call- 
ing party) at (calling 
place). Will you accept the 
charge?” 

Say “AG (order as 
inally passed) .” 


orig- 














particular business it is to be in- 
formed on interference problems. 

Every telephone man in the asso- 
ciation was urged to be on the alert 
for information concerning proposed 
rural electric line construction in his 
locality and to get word to the sec- 
retary of the associaion immediately 
when he learns of such a project. 

It was suggested, in the course of 
the discussion, that it is the duty of 
the exchange manager to warn his 
rural subscribers of the probable ef- 
fect of electric lines on their tele- 
phone service and to encourage them 
to get word to him promptly when 
they are approached as a prospective 
customer by the promoters of an 
electric line, lest he find that—to get 
the electric service—he has traded 
off his telephone service or at least 
cbligated himself to go to the ex- 
pense of converting his grounded 
line to metallic and possibly having 
to move it to the opposite side of 
the highway, if the electric line 
chooses to overbuild him. 

In some instances farmers have 
been known to grant easements to 
the promoters of electric lines, per- 
mitting them to overbuild their tele- 
phone lines with high voltage cir- 
cuits without any agreement what- 
ever to take care of the damage that 
may be done to their telephone ser- 
vice. This is obviously due to his un- 
familiarity with the hazards of such 
conditions. 

Secretary Hubenthal closed the 
discussion with a most vigorous ap- 
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peal to members to watch for pos- 
sible destructive effects on rural 
service, and to call on him for assist- 
ance in each individual case before 
the power lines are built. 

The report of Secretary H. W. 
Hubenthal was presented in the form 


of an address on “Our Association.” 
A brief history of the new associa- 
tion, which was organized June 28, 
1935, was given after which Mr. 


Hubenthal told of the work of the 
association, saying: 

“Activities of our association pro- 
ceed along many different lines. Pri- 
marily, we acquaint members with 
everything that will affect them in 
the operation of their properties. 

We advise and assist many mem- 
bers in keeping a proper account- 
ing system; in the preparation of 
their reports and cases before the 
state commissions and the courts; in 
matters affecting assessment and 
taxation of their properties; in the 
proper method of cooperation be- 
tween owners for the benefit of ser- 
vice. 

In prospective legislation; in en- 
gineering, construction, operation 
and maintenance practices; in proper 
construction methods to avoid inter- 
ference with the working system; 
in supplying information on the de- 
velopments on the art of telephony; 


in proper presentation of the prob- 
lems of the telephone business to the 
telephone users; and in proper and 
effective advertising and publicity.” 

During the year ended March 1, 
approximately 3,000 letters and com- 
munications were sent and received 
by the association’s offices in addi- 
tion to compiling documents, reports 
and statistical data. 

At the close of 1935, the secretary 
stated, there were 251 Independent 
companies operating 388 exchanges 
which served 60,000 subscribers. The 
Southwestern Bell company at that 
time operated 147 exchanges serving 
190,000 subscribers. The association 
member companies serve 240,000 
subscribers and represent 96 per 
cent of the telephone business in 
Oklahoma. 

Included in the list of detailed ac- 
tivities of the association were en- 
gineering, traveling and inspection 
of plants, taxation and legislative 
matters and corporation commission 
cases, and details of the services fur- 
nished by the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association to the 
Oklahoma organization members. 

The report of Treasurer M. A. 
Sanders, Oklahoma City, for the 
period July 1 to March 7, inclusive, 
showed the financial condition of the 
association to be in a healthy state. 





life is indeed mediocre. 
hope for as I am situated?” 


siasm. 


able channels. 





ENTHUSIASM 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


Kk NTHUSIASM like merriment is very contagious, for “A merry 
_4 heart doeth good like medicine.” 

achieved without enthusiasm. Perhaps most of us do not contem- 
plate doing anything great. We shrug our shoulders at the sug- 
gestion that we could if we would and exclaim: “Oh, my lot in 
What great accomplishment could one 


It is a fact the majority of us are concerned with small routine 
business which, by nature, does not vary in method of perform- 
ance. “My duties are nothing to wax enthusiastic over,” we say. 
I wonder! Great accomplishments are but a combination of small 
ones over a period of time, cemented together with sincere enthu- 


There is a beauty and strength in true enthusiasm. 
not bring ourselves to be sincerely enthusiastic about things, let 
us at least, respect it enough never to check or chill it in others. 

A telephone operator, particularly in a small town, finds her- 
self in the very midst of the lives of the people. Their faith in 
her unbounded supply of knowledge on any subject is amazing 
but indicates that she is a vital part of community activities. If 
she performs her service well, it will be a lasting satisfaction 
to her to know she has encouraged enthusiasm in her company’s 
subscribers and perhaps made the world a brighter place for 
them. Youth is naturally exuberant but, if squelched too often, 
usually develops an inferiority complex or bottles up its thoughts 
and emotions, and its enthusiasm is apt to break out in undesir- 


“Every great and commanding movement in the annals of the 
world is the triumph of enthusiasm.”—Emerson. 


Nothing great was ever 


” 


If we can 
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Reliable RU unpro- 


tected terminals are 
easier to install, 
easier to work on 
and built to outlast 
the cable. 


Write for a sample 


Reliable 


Electric 


Company 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Manufacturers’ 
Department 


New Kellogg Bakelite 
Wall Masterphone 


A new, surprisingly small and modern 
Masterphone was recently intro- 
duced by the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., Chicago, Ill—the 9900 type. 
The accompanying illustration 
ittractive instrument 


wall 


shows 


this which is 


New Kellogg 9900 Type Masterphone. 


laimed to fit ideally into any surround- 
ings. 

The new 
phone, it 


eral 


9900 Master- 
is stated, is the result of sev- 


years of 


Kellogg type 


and de- 
that 


active research 


signing. The company points out 
and compact- 
long, intensive 
work on the part of Kellogg engineers; 
that it the 
prime 


the instrument’s beauty 


ness are the result of 
is soundly 
needs of 


designed—with 


telephone men as the 
consideration. 

The 9900 type Masterphone is an all- 
purpose effi- 


can be 


telephone and is equally 
office. It 
table or leaving it 
free for writing, etc., or it can be placed 
high on the wall out of the reach of 
children. Yet it can be used by 
rson of any height either seated or 
standing. 

Like manual and 
bination Masterphones, this 
wall set 


cient for 
placed 


home or 


over a desk 


smal] 


a pe 


dial Com- 
9900 


the new 
type 
is made of bakelite, designed 
and long The 
attention to the cradle 


for strength 
company 


service. 


calls 


March 28, 1936 


which is so designed that it is impos- 
sible to knock the handset off under or- 
dinary conditions, yet it is readily re- 
movable for use. 

The 9900 is equipped with the triad 
circuit and the non-positional transmit- 
ter to dependable 
and reception. It uses the same new ring- 
induction 900 
and 925 
phones. 
out that 
cause of 


assure transmission 


ers and coil as the 
Combination 
The company 
these unit 
material 
and new 
smaller than the parts, 
yet tests prove that they have 
equal or greater efficiency. 

The 9900 
also 


new 
Master- 

points 
parts, be- 
new discov- 


eries design, are 


usual 


type Masterphone 


utilizes the newly-devel- 
oped resonance chamber to in- 
tensify the sound. Silicon steel 
laminations and perfect balanc- 
ing of the induction coil insure 
good and 
tion efficiency. All of the ap- 
paratus is mounted on the back 
plate, including the 
trigger switch. Simply remov- 
ing the bakelite cover by pull- 
ing the locking catch at the 
bottom exposes all the equip- 
ment for easy inspection. 

Another the 
type Masterphone 


transmission recep- 


new type 


feature of 9900 


wall is the 
interchangeabil- 
ity of parts. All 
the condenser 
interchangeable with those of 


advantage of 
parts except 
and switch are 
the desk 
Obviously, this 
of standardization is 
to the telephone men. 
too, is converted to 


type combination sets. 
advantage 
tant 


impor- 
This set, 
easily dial type 
service. 

vy 


Representing Gray Pay 


Station in Patent Suit 
Haight 
serve as counsel for the Gray Telephone 
Pay Station Co., of Hartford, 
and argue the company’s patent in- 
fringement suit 


George I. has consented to 


Conn., 
against the Western 
Electric Co. when the case comes up in 
court. This is taken by the Gray com- 
indication of the successful 
outcome of ihe suit. 

Attorney Haight successfully repre- 
sented the State of Illinois in the $20,- 
000,000 telephone refund against 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., which 
was sustained by the United States Su- 
preme Court on April 30, 1934, (TE- 
LEPHONY of May 12, 1934.) 


pany as an 


case 


; 


Ra y 
‘¥-O-Vac com PAN’ 


Ap nets ~ 
Son wiscoms! 


. that’s what every telephone 
engineer seeks . . . more hours 
of service . . . which means fewer 
replacements, lower service costs! 
And that’s exactly what Ray-O- 


Vac telephone batteries offer! 


For 3 decades Ray-O-Vac 
batteries have met and exceeded 
specifications and requirements 
on every recognized telephone 
and light intermittent test, and 
surpass all government standards. 
For lower service costs, specify 
Ray-O-Vac! 


RAY-O-VAC 
COMPANY 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 


MAIN 
MADISON 


OFFICES AND 


WISCONSIN 


PLANT © 


vi 





COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 25) 

The temporary injunction granted to 
Silas H. Strawn by Chief Justice Wheat 
in the District Supreme Court which re- 
strains the Western Union from supply- 
ing to the committee the telegraphic 
files of the Chicago law firm of Winston, 
Strawn & Shaw, was scheduled to be 
called up on motion to make it perma- 
nent in the District Supreme Court on 
March 23. 

vy 
Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

March 11: Telephone division grant- 
ed request of the Pensacola Broadcast- 
ing Co. for an order to take depositions 
at Pensacola, Fla., on March 23 in sup- 
port of its complaint against the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

March 11: Telephone division grant- 
ed the request of the Pensacola Broad- 
casting Co. for an order to take deposi- 
tions at Mobile, Ala., on March 24 in 
support of its complaint against the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

March 18: Since the Western Ar- 
kansas Telephone Co., of Russellville, 
Ark., has complied with the order of the 
Telephone Division issued in docket No. 
3801 on February 5 by filing responses 
as provided therein, matter filed. 

March 18: The telephone division no- 


WHITALL 
TATUM 
INSULATORS 


USED for years on 
telephone, tele- 
graph, railroad and 
lighting company dis- 
tribution lines ...a 
dependable source of 
supply fer uniform, 
well-designed trans- 
parent glass insulators. 


WHITALL TATUM CO. 


Glass Manufacturers Since 1836 
225 Varick St. New York 
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tified the Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
of Bellevue, Ohio, that as a wire tele- 
phone carrier, it is subject to the pro- 
visions of sections 201-205 of the Com- 
munications Act. 

March 24: Hearing in Columbus, 
Ohio, in the offices of the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission before an exam- 
iner from the telephone division of the 
FCC to determine whether the Garrett 
Telephone Co., of Garrett, Ind., comes 
under the jurisdiction of the FCC. 

March 25: Hearing in Columbus, 
Ohio, in the offices of the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission before an exam- 
iner from the telephone division of the 
FCC to determine whether the follow- 
ing companies come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the FCC: 

The Mansfield Telephone Co., of 
Mansfield, Ohio; the Chillicothe Tele- 
phone Co., of Chillicothe, Ohio; and the 
Champaign Telephone Co., of Urbana, 
Ohio. 

March 30: Hearing in Madison, Wis., 
before a representative of the  tele- 
phone division of the FCC to hear the 
cases of the Barron County Telephone 
Co., of Rice Lake, Wis., and of the Mil- 
ton & Milton Junction Telephone Co., of 
Tomah, Wis., as to why they should not 
file responses to certain FCC orders. 

March 31: Hearing in Madison, Wis., 
before a representative of the Telephone 
Division of the FCC to ascertain why 
the North-West Telephone Co., of 
Tomah, Wis., should not file responses 
to certain FCC orders. 

April 3: Hearing before telephone 
division en bane on the complaint of 
the Pensacola Broadcasting Co. against 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of New York City, alleging over- 
charges over circuits from Mobile, Ala., 
via Flomaton to Pensacola, Fla. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

March 11: Petition filed by Mayor 
Henry A. Proesel, of Lincolnwood, in 
behalf of telephone subscribers at Lin- 
colnwood and Niles Center, asking a 50- 
per cent reduction in the charge for toll 
service furnished by the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. The present toll charge 
is 10 cents and the petition seeks to 
reduce it to 5 cents between Niles Cen- 
ter and Lincolnwood and the following 
exchanges in Chicago: Kildare, Rogers 
Park, Sheldrake, Avenue, Keystone, 
Briargate, Hollycourt, Newcastle and 
Pensacola. 

March 26: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint of Henry A. Proesel et al 
against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
concerning rates for service to adja- 
cent exchanges to complainants as sub- 
scribers in the county of Cook. 


Louisiana Public Service Commission 
March 138: In regard to the commis- 
sion’s complaint against the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s rates, 
charges and practices for service within 
the state, the commission on this date 
directed that its order No. 1654 of Sep- 
tember 14, 1935, be further amended to 
extend the date for compliance there- 
with until March 25; the order to re- 
main the same in all other respects. 


Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

March 13: Tri-County Telephone Co., 
of South Haven, ordered to eliminate 
surcharges on a large part of its special 
equipment and to sharply reduce rates 
on the installation of equipment, effec- 
tive June 1. 

The commission also directed the com- 
pany to eliminate its present charge of 


25 cents a month for desksets within the 
base rate area and discontini its 
charge of 25 cents a month on ha).dsets 
in cases where they have been used by 
subscribers for more than three vears 


Nebraska State Railway Association 

March 14: Informal complaint filed 
by Mrs. Louise Retzlaff, of Walton. 
against Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. alleging refusal of service. 

March 15: Informal complaint fileg 
by Mrs. S. A. Robertson, of Craig, 
against Craig Telephone Co., alleging 
refusal of service. 

March 16: Application filed by North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for an or. 
der fixing a $10-a-month guarantee for 
teletype service. 

March 16: Informal complaint filed 
by J. R. Ollis, of Stamford, against Ne- 
braska Continental Telephone Co. alleg- 
ing that no Sunday service is given. 

March 17: Informal complaint filed 
by Albert Prauner, of Battle Creek, 
against Nebraska Continental Telephone 
Co. alleging inadequacy of service. 

March 18: Application filed by Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. asking 
for authority to discontinue certain 
zone and supplemental service offered to 
subscribers at its exchanges at Bell- 
wood, Brainard, Bruno, Garrison and 
Octavia, alleging that no demand now 
exists therefor. 


(Concluded on page 34) 





JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


C. B. RUSSELL 


Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 














COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Teleph Ac t 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


8324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 








NOW —ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 
Sent on Trial 

Schauer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ADDING MACHINES 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. — Adding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing and Ac- 
counting Machines, Electric Carriage Type- 
writers, Standard Typewriters, Operator 
Correct-Posture Chairs. Burroughs ma- 
chines are in use today in hundreds of 
progressive telephone companies throughout 
the country. 


BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 


Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, Ill.— 
Burgess Flashlights and Uni-Cel Flashlight 
Batteries—for dependability and service. 
The Burgess Twin-Six Telephone Battery 
—a 3-volt unit designed to replace two No. 
6 cells, with longer life, lighter weight, 
smaller size and a leakproof case. The 
Burgess Little-—Six—replaces the old type 
No. 6 cell, is smaller and lighter, will not 
ooze or bulge, has all the electrical ca- 
pacity of the standard No. 6 cell. 


National Carbon Company, 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York.—‘‘Columbia” Telephone Dry 
Batteries; “Eveready” Flashlights, Flash- 
ight Batteries and Long Life Dry Cells, 
“National Pyramid” brushes, carbon, graph- 
ite and metal graphite for motors, gener- 
ators and rotary converters. ‘“Hveready” 
Prestone anti-freeze; “Eveready” Rustone 
rust preventive; and “Eveready” Air Cell 
telephene operators’ transmitter batteries. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Exide Storage Batteries. Branches: 
Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 


Philco (Battery Division) Tioga and C 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.—Philco Fiote in 
Steel-Glass Storage Batteries for P. B. X. 
and central office operation. Your old bat- 
teries will command a liberal allowance to- 
ward any Flote in Steel-Glass Cell from 10 
A.H. to 1056 A.H. Write now for catalog 
...it will tell you the complete story of 
Flote in Steel-Glass—the finest of telephone 
batteries. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


Genera! Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.—Tungar battery chargers. G-E pole 
line hardware. Cable filling compound 


North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio. — 
Self-regulating battery chargers. 


CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


American Electrical Works, Phillipsdale, 

1.—Paper telephone cable, switchboard 
cable, bare copper wire. ‘0 ce: 
20 N. Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 


British Insulated Cables, Ltd., Surrey 
House, Embankment, W. C. 2, Factory: 
Prescot, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 
cable of all sizes and capacities. 


General Cable Corporation, 420 Lexington 
Ave, New York, N. Y.—Paper telephone 
cables of standardized manufacture for 
over forty years. Weatherproof and in- 
ulated copperweld drop wire. 
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Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.—For any type of wire or 
cable used in telephone, telegraph or power 
work get in touch with “Phillips.” Manu- 
facturers of bare and insulated copper 
wires, rubber insulated wires, enameled 
wire, magnet wire, telephone cables, power 
cables, switchboard cables, flexible cords, 
copper rods, etc. 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 6100 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings, National Splicing Sleeves, 
Non-Breakable Messenger Cable Hangers, 
Marlin and Swisher ble Hangers and 
Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves make secure 
the weakest ints in the line. If it's a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE TERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 2700 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, i!l.—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, central office protection, lighting ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, til._—Complete line of cable 
terminals, telephone and switchboard pro- 
tectors, sleeves, fuses, solderless wire con- 
nectors and specialties. 


CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co., 1751 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—Hstablished 1904— 
telephone and switchboard cords for all 
makes of equipment, braided and lead- 
covered telephone cable, flame—proof jumper 
wire, interior telephone wire, switchboard 
wire. 


CORDS AND WIRE 


Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago—Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords, Flame-proof Jumper Wire, Switch- 
board Wire, Interior Telephone Wire. W. 
L. “unzel, President, has devoted over 40 
years to the making of fine telephone cords. 


ELAPSED TIME RECORDERS 


Calculagraph Company, 60 Church &t., 
New York, N. Y.—_Calculagraph is the 
world’s standard elapsed time recorder and 
gives you toll records printed with elapsed 
time to the second. Both spring driven and 
electric motor models are available. 


POLES 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar poles. 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 


International Crosesing., and Construc- 
tion Company, Galveston, Texas—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: Beau- 
mont and Texarkana, Texas. 


Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts. 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 


MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwaukee. 
Wis.—Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. Imme- 
diate quotations on request. 


Michigan Pole & Tie Company, Newberr 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. — “poles wit 
Character.”” Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar. Strategically located yarde, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Reed City Lower 
Michigan), insure quick deliveries. 


H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 8B. 
C., Canada — Western Red Cedar ‘oles 
Plain or Butt treated. 


Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Doswell 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Cedar Poles 
Plain or Butt treated. 


SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


American Automatic Electric Sales Com- 
pany, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
il!.—Public Automatic Telephone Systema. 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems, 
Central Battery and Magneto Manual Tele- 
phone Switchboards, Remote Control 
Switchboards, Telephone Instruments of al) 
types, Batte Eliminators, Charging 

uipment, ling and Control - 
ratus, Cords, Wires, Cables, Monotype p- 
perweld Drop Wire, and a complete line of 
construction materials and supplies. 


Automatic Electric Company. 1038 WwW. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.—Public Auto 
matic Dial Systems, Private Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, signal- 
ling and control equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Mil- 
ton Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, !l!.—Pub- 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, vate Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Manual Telephone 
Equipment, telephones, storage batteries, 
wire, cable, poles, etc. 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Adams Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, II!.—En- 
gineers and designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of complete equipment for tele- 
phone exchanges and communication sys- 
tems. Manufacturers of ‘Master—built” 
Common Battery. Nn wet and PBX 
Switchboards, ‘“Masterphone” Telephone 


Instruments, and a complete line of tele- 
= — including bronze drop and 
nterior wire. 


North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio—Machine switching telephone 
systems. Automanual and Automatic. “All- 
Relay” Switehing Apperetus (Dialless and 
Dial Control). nattended Satellite Sys- 
tems. Dials (automatic). 


Siemens Brothers & Company, Ltd., 
Woolwich, England—Automatic and Man- 
ual Telephone Equipment. 


Stromberg-Carison Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, 100 Carison Road, Roches- 
ter, R. Y— Telephone apparatus of al) 
kinds, switchboard cords, cable and genera) 
telephone supplies. 


TOOLS 


Crescent Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y.— 
CRESTOLOY Pliers, Curved Needle Nose 
Pliers, Heavy onal Cuttin Pliers. 
Linemen’s Side Cutt Pliers, Ena Cutting 
Nippers, Crescent Saws. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT | 








FOR SALE 











Western Electric No. 21W 1 M. F. Con- 
densers or No. 21D 2 M. F. @ 5 5 | 
Western Elec No 20 Common Zattery Kellogg 3 a conductor type Desk 
Ind. Coils @ . Stands, Magneto or Common Batt. 
Western Elec. No. 38A 2500 ohm ringers service. New cords and shells, refin- 
less gongs @ capensis 1.40 | ished like new, at $5.00 each. 
Western Elec. No. 20AL desk stand with | ° ° 
raus. tec, & Cord. tees wtannl set @ 8.26 | Gray Pay Stations No. 8-A, single 
Kellogg 3-bar Hand Gen., complete with slot, nickel coin only, with back and 
crank and screws @ 1.85 | key, at $3.00 each. 
es = aoe ae rae 7 Prices F. O. B. Chicago 
New Kellogg Grabaphones, complete Independent Telephone Repair a. 
with cord, less signal set @ 7 1432 W. 15th St., Chicago, IIl. 
New Cabinet desk set signal sets witt 
Kellogg 3-bar Gen 1000-1600 or 2500 
ohm ringer (all terminals enclosed) @ 5.7 
New Leich Bakelite hand set, Magneto 
or C. B., complete less signal set @ 12.25 
Stromberg-Carlson No 104 4-bar 1000 
1600 or 2500 ohm ringer compacts @ 6.90 
Western Elec No 817 5-bar 2500 ohm 
ringer compacts with No 48A Gen- 
rator a . 9.00 
An El No bar 1600 ohm Bdg 
Comy s a ( 
Dean Por y -bar 160 ohn Bad 
Compacts. witl Kellogg Trans ind 
tec. @ 8.50 
Kellogg No 9 Common Battery Ind 
Coils @ 45 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT co. 
1940 West 21st St., Pilsen Sta. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 

















TESTING 
APPARATUS 


W. E. Co. 1407-C Testing 
Cabinet 


Kellogg 2-Pos. Wire Chief’s 
Test Cabinet 


Kellogg Toll Test Panels 
Repeating Coils 
Test Plugs and Cords 


Voltmeters — Ammeters — 
Milliammeters 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Locate cable trouble with the CANTY 
FAULT FINDER. This new cable test- 
er operates on two dry cells and locates 
all cable faults (except opens). There 
are two binding posts for lead wires to 
bad cable pairs. Adjustment of tone is 
simple,—move lock nut up or down. Size 
3”x4”"x7”. No telephone exchange should 
be without the CANTY FAULT FIND- 
ER. Price $12.50 postpaid complete, 
less head set. Address 


JERRY CANTY, Hopkins, Mo. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





ATTENTION TELEPHONE COM- 
PANY EXECUTIVES! Here is a 
qualified young telephone man with ex- 
cellent connections and references. He 
has had exceptional training and experi- 
ence with Bell and Independent Com- 
panies in Traffic, Commercial, and Cen- 
tral Ofice management. esires to make 
a change May lst. Address 8519, care 
of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED—Position as chief 
construction superintendent or manager. 
Seven years’ engineering with Bell. Six- 
teen years’ engineering, construction and 


engineer, 


managing with Independents. Would like 
connection with progressive Independent 
company who would appreciate compe- 
tence, aggressiveness and loyalty. Have 
clear record. Best references. Address 
8516, care of TELEPHONY. 

FIRST CLASS CABLE SPLICER, 


experienced in all kinds of plant work, 
wants position; 15 years’ experience. Ad- 
dress 8480. care of TELEPHONY. 





(Concluded from page 32) 


New York Public Service Comm SSion 

March 20: Approval grante: 
of Nicholville Home Telephone ( 
Nicholville, to Edwin E. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 


sale 
» Of 
Chambers 


March 16. Following hearing, when 
the applicant showed the shrinkage 9; 
its subscriber list to one perso the 
commission authorized the abandop. 


ment of the Putnam County Telephone 
Co. as of April 1. 

March 17: In regard to the applica 
tion of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. fo 
approval of a toll interchange contraget 
with the Lorain Telephone Co., the lat 
ter company filed a formal answer ad 
mitting the signing of the contract but 
averring its later renouncement and de 
nouncement on the ground that it did 
not provide compensation for the Lo 
rain company’s actual costs. 

March 20: Order issued authorizing 
the purchase by the Lima Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of all the property and 
business of the Beaver Dam Home Tel- 
ephone Co., subject to current liabilities 
including notes payable of and 
the depreciation reserve of $4,414.14 for 
the agreed consideration of $6,324.36 
The order, among other things, directs 
the dissolution of the Beaver Dam com 
pany at the earliest date possible 

March 26: Hearing on motion 
by the Continental Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co. to dismiss the applica- 
tion of the Oakwood Mutual Telephone 
Co. for a certificate to operate in ad 
joining territory which is now occupied 
by the Continental company. The mo 
tion attacks the application as _ insuf- 
ficient and uncertain. 

April 27: Hearing on petition of the 
Adamsville Telephone Co. asking fo 


$9,500 


filed 


authority to abandon its central office 
at Otsego, Muskingum county, and 
hereafter operate service in the terri 


tory from its Adamsville exchange 
The petition pleaded that the Otsegi 
exchange now serves but 33 subscribers, 
that the operation is unprofitable, and 
that the character of the territory pre 
cludes development of additional busi- 


ness. 


Oregon Public Utilities Commission 

March 10: Authority granted the 
Drain-Umpqua Telephone Co. to sell its 
line in Douglas county to Josephine and 
Agnes Hudson. The company was in- 
debted to Agnes Hudson for _ services 
amounting to $1,188.41. The revenue ol 
the company 1935 totaled $1,030. The 
line serving the Elkton district was 
turned over to satisfy the labor claim 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
March 13: About 1,200 customers 0! 
seven telephone companies will be saved 
$3,600 in the next year under orders of 
the commission authorizing continuation 
of temporary rates, which have been in 
effect during the past year or more. 

Hollandale Telephone Co., $888 for 
148 customers for one year; Van Dyne 
Telephone Co., $277 for 123 customers 
for nine months; Blanchardville-Hollan- 
dale Farmers’ Telephone Co., $225 for 
225 customers for one year; Iowa Coun 
ty Telephone Co. of Cobb, $960 for 24 
customers for a year. 

Hartford exchange of Commonwealth 
Telephone Co., $471 for 190 customers 
for six months; Kendall Telephone Co., 
$405 for 135 customers for six months; 
and New Franken Telephone Co., $39 
for 130 customers for 12 months. 


TELEPHONY 
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